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EPICRAM FROM THE GREEK OF MELEACER. 


Let him be sold, e’en while in the lap of his mother reposing— 
Let him be sold! Why should / train such an impudent boy? 
Roguish by nature is he, and a runaway ;—sharply he pinches, 
Using his nails, and he laughs e’en in the mids’t of his tears. 
Then he is most audacious and talkative; keen are his glances ; 
Nothing can tame him, he ne'er even his mother respects. 
He is a monster most hateful. So, let him be sold! If a merchant 
Now sets sail for abroad, here he may purchase a child. 
Mark, yet mark, how he weeps and he supplicates! J will not sell thee— 
No, with my Zenophilé thou shalt a playmate remain. J.O. 





BALFE, 


WE have just received letters and extracts, confirmatory of 
the complete success of Balfe and his Bohemian Girl, at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine. It was brought out on Monday, the 22nd 
ult., was repeated the following Thursday, again on Sunday, 
the 28th, and, finally, for the fourth time, on Saturday, the 
3rd inst., for the benefit of the composer, who presided in the 
orchestra on all four occasions. The houses were great every 
time. The performance created the utmost pleasure, and Balfe 
was féted and honoured as though he had been in his own 
country. At the first performance, Jenny Lind was present, 
and was very conspicuous in applauding the best morceau. 
Our correspondent informs us that she had come nearly 100 
miles out of her way, to be present at the débdt of her old 
chef d’orchestre, whose zeal and ability rendered her, as she is 
quick to acknowledge, so ‘comfortable ” during her London 
engagements. We believe that with all her eccentricities, 
forgetfulness of former kindnesses has never been laid to the 
charge of Jenny Lind. 

The principal parts in the Bohemian Girl were sustained by 
Madm. Brandt, and Arline by Madm. Anschiitz. Who were the 
male sujets, our correspondent has neglected to inform us, It 
appears, however, that Balfe was perfectly satisfied with singers, 
Orchestra, and chorus, whose readiness was as remarkable as 
their efficiency. He was also, we are glad to learn, more than 
satisfied with the fiscal result. 

Balfe was to start for Berlin a day or two after his benefit, 
where, no doubt, further successes attend him. It is thus we 
would ever sce English composers, who have their merits no 
less than the foreign ones, appreciated. Certain ii. is that the 
English name is rapidly getting up in the Continental market, 
and Balfe’s presence in Germany is likely to sustain it. 

The critique of the Dideskalia, on Balfe’s opera, has come 
to our hands too late for translation in the present number, It 
shall appear next week. 





JETTY TREFFZ, 
THE engagement of this charming songstress has turned out 
an excellent card for M. Jullien, and his popular voncerts. Her 
repertoire is so various and extersive—embracing an endless 


; —that she is enabled to change her programme almost every 


night. Among the songs which Jetty Trefiz has recently ins 
troduced, may be cited ‘‘ Vedrai carino,” which she renders 
with a fervour and simplicity combined, that spring from a 
true appreciation of Mozart’s most beautiful melody. Like 
the ‘‘ Batti batti,” which she warbles with such artless grace, 
the “ Vedrai carino” is invariably honoured by an encore. 
Her German lieder have lately been reinforced by Maschner’s 
plaintive ‘‘ Wo bist du madchen ?” her English ballads by the 
popular old ditty “‘ Comin’ thro’ the rye,” and her Italian 
selection by a sparkling national melody, which is always re- 
demanded with enthusiasm. In short, each appearance of 
Jetty Treffz is an event for the patrons of M. Jullien’s con- 
certs. ‘* Hats off!—hats off!” is the unanimous cry, when 
she comes to the front of the orchestra, and instead of singing 
four times in an evening—already a sufficient labour—she 
rarely escapes for less than seven songs, eight being often the 
number. This is the tax upon popularity, which Jetty is 
forced to pay, like others. She must put a good face upon 
the matter; the public is not ungrateful, if sometimes it is 
inconsiderate. 





MUSIC AT ANTWERP. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Antwerp, November 9, 1849. 


A PERFORMANCE of unusual interest took place at the 
Theatre Royal, in this city, yesterday evening. It was the 
first appearance at Antwerp of Alboni, the celebrated singer. 
The event had been announced several days in advance, and, 
although the prices were doubled, not a place of any kind was 
to be obtained on the morning of the representation. 

The Theatre Royale d’ Anvers is a handsome and spacious 
edifice. It contains three rows of boxes, and a gallery, arranged 
in the style of most of the Belgian and French theatres. The 
private boxes are confined to the proscenium, four on each 
side, and a single loge de parquet at either extremity of the 
orchestra-stalls, The receipts last night, when the theatre 
was as full as it could hold, and the price doubled, somewhat 
exceeded 5000 francs (£220). The following tariff of prices 
was published in the programmes :— 


Premiéres loges 8 francs Premidres galleries et stalles 8 francs 
Loges de parquet ... 6 francs Loges de parterre ... ... 5 francs 
Secondes con .. 4francs Parquet “a 5 france 
Parterre... 2franes ‘Troisiémes loges 2 francs 


Quatridmes loges 70 centimes. 


so that on ordinary occasions the price of admission for each 
individual, to the best part of the house, does not exceed 
franes (about 3s. 4d.). 2000 francs (£80) is regarded as a 
large receipt. 





choice of morceaux, in German, French, Italian, and English 


Perhaps your readers may like to have some notion of a 
Belgian play-bill. Here is the one of last night, which contains 
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thé naiiés of the pfitieipal swjets, both in the Opera atid 
vaudeville. 
THEATRE ROYAL D’ANVERS. 





Aujourd’hui Jeudi 8 Novembre 1849. 
33.™° Représentation de l’Abonnement général, 
ABONNEMENT ET ENTREES DE FAVEUR 
GENERALEMENT SUSPENDUs.* 

Lea Artistes reunis en Socie sous la viree (on Ve MBM. (Bla Hien, 
aurov Vhonneur de Donner: 
SPECTACL.B GALA. 

La salle sera extraorainairement illuminée 
A GIORWO. 

REPRESENTATION ,EXTRAORDINAIRE 


DONNEE PAR 
Mile 
. 


ALBONI, 
Premiére Cantatrice des Théatres d'Italie, de Londres, et de Paris. 
LA FAVORITE, 
Grand Opéra en 4 actes, paroles de M¥. Scribe, A. Royer, et G. Vaez, 
musique de G. Donizetti. 
Mile. ALBONI remplira le rélé de Léonor. 
DISTRIBUTION ; 


Fernand, MM. Tissere. 


Alphonse XI, Sardou. 
Balthazar, Mathieu. 
Gaspard Desaeger. 
Léonor de Gusman, Mesd. ALBONI. 
Ines, L. Jaume, 


DIVERTISSEMENT AU 2.me ACTE: 


PAS DWH WLU, 
Exécuté par Mesdemoiselles De Mélisse et Beton. 
LE ROMAN D’UNE HEURE 
OU LA FOLLE GAGEUERE, 
Comédie en un acte et en prose, par Hoffman. 
Lucile, jeune veuve, Mead: H. Henri. 
Lisette, suivante, L. Jaume. 
Valcour, amant de Lucile, M. Privleau. 
La sctne est a Paris. 


Ordre du Spectacle: 1, Le Roman; 2. La Favorite. 
Les Bureaux seront ouverts ad 6 heures. —On commencera a6 heurs 1/2 


The orchestra, under the direction of M. Lemaire, a com- 
poser of respectable talent, is numerous and efficient, although 
not so good as the orchestras at Ghent and Liége, and much 
inferior to that at the Grand Opera at Brussels. The chorus 
is also numerous and tolerably effective. You may form some 
idea of the strength of these departments, when I tell you, 
that if Mr ———, of London, were as well provided as any 
of the Belgian provincial towns, there would be an excellent 
chance of an English opera being firmly established at the 
—— Theatre. Our deficiency in these particulars in the 
secondary theatres of London (to speak of the English pro- 
vincial orchestras would be mockery,) is lamentable, and until 
a remedy be found, either through the spirit of managers or 
the despotism of musical directors, we must always be deplor- 
ably in the rear of the Continental theatres. Loder’s Night 
Dancers, or Macfarren’s Charles //., executed by such an 
orchestra as that of Liége, or Ghent, would create a furore. 
They have no composers of originality, or even of more than 
ordinary acquirement, in Belgium (Charles Hanssens, musical 
director at the Brussels Opera, is the best of them), but their 
executive means far surpass our own, excepting, of course, at 
the two great Italian theatres, A comparison of any of the 





* The theatres of Belgium are chiefly supported by the abonnés, or 
subscribers ; in return for which, whenever there is anything unusually 
attractive, the abonnement is suspended. 





Belgiait tows with Manehester, Liverpool, Dublin, Birming. 
ham, Edinburgh, or Glasgow, in the matter of orchestras, 
would be really humiliating to us; and equally humiliating 
would be a comparison between their theatrical orchestras and 
choruses, with those of any of our London theatres, apart 
from the Italian Operas. At Drury Lane Theatre (except 
during the short reign of M. Jullien, which held out some hope 
of regeneration,) there was never half so good an orchestra— 
nay, a fourth-part as good—as that at the provincial town of 
Ghent, in the small kingdom of Belgium. And yet, with all 
this, the Belgians are not a musical people. Their audiences 
are far beneath our own, both in taste and enthusiasm. They 
are a long way behind us in a general knowledge of the best 
music of all schools, and their theatres are chiefly supported 
by regiments garrisoned in the towns. But of this enough 
for the present. I may have occasion to enlarge upon the 
subject on a future occasion. 

Alboni has never sung the Favorite in London, and yet it 
is, beyond a question, one of her very finest performances, 
Her conception of the character of Leonor is admirable, and 
is developed with consummate art. Alboni is not only a great 
singer; she isa great actress. There is nothing exaggerated 
in anything she does; nothing outsteps the modesty of nature; 
and yet you never feel that there is any want of enthusiasm 
in her acting. On the contrary her passion, which she reserves 
for the proper places, is intense. In the finale to the third 
act, when Fernand rejects Leonor in the presence of the King 
and Court, he: embodyment of the combined feelings of won- 
der and grief was strikingly fine. In the last scene her acting 
was exquisitely graceful and touched with deep pathos, The 
great point, where Leonor, despairing of obtaining forgiveness 
from her lover, throws herself at his feet, was given with the 
utmost effect. The words, ‘ Ecrase moi! ” were uttered with 
a voice and eecent that conveyed, with powerful effect, the 
anguish, humiliation, and despair, that agitate the bosom of 
Leonor in that affecting moment. The hearts of the burghers 
of Antwerp are not easily touched. but this fine stroke of 
genius moved them to the quick, and they applauded with 
transport. The death of Leonor was equally effective in the 
hands of Alboni, whose impersonation throughout was indeed 
a most beautiful and finished piece of art. 

To speak of Alboni’s singing is almost unnecessary, more 
especially when writing to one of her warmest English appre- 
ciators. Nevertheless, let me tell you that you have yeta 
great treat to come. The aria in the third act, which usually 
falls so tamely, was sung with such energy and brilliancy, such 
delicious fulness of tone, such faultless execution, and such 
truthful intonation, as to call down a perfect hurricane of 
plaudits, and a shower of bouquets that almost covered the 
stage, and made Alboni look like the lady of the Sensitive 
Plant in the midst of her flower-beds. The enthusiasm was 
rekindled by the duet with Fernand, in the last scene. T.eo- 
nor was composed by Donizetti for a mezzo soprano voice 
(Mad. Stoltz). Alboni finds it necessary to make very few 
alterations in the music, and even the few she introduces might, 
I think, be easily dispensed with. Alboni’s pronunciation of 
the French language is the theme of gencral praise; it is much 
more pleasing and musical than that of any French singer I 
have heard, and quite as distinct. 

At the end of the opera Alboni was recalled upon the stage 
amidst enthusiastic plaudits and a new distribution of bou- 
quets. ‘Triumph could not have been more complete or better 
deserved. 

The tenor, M. Tissére is worth looking after by those who 
are in search of tenors. He has a powerful and fine-toned 
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voice, chest and head notes being equally telling. He sings 
with immense energy, and if he were less given to bawling 
(the result of inexperience and a bad school), he would be 
infinitely more effective. As far as voice goes I have not 
heard anything so good lately, in France or Belgium. M. 
Tissére is young, moreover, and has every chance before him 
of an honourable, perhaps, a distinguished, artistic career. 1 
have nothing particular to say of the other artists. The 
overture was capitally played by the band, but the accompani- 
ments were too generally loud. The choruses were not 
always strictly in tune, but were otherwise efficient. 

The theatre, crammed to the roof and extra lighted, had a 
very brilliant and animated aspect. The ladies were well 
dressed, and many of them very pretty. All the aristocracy 
of commerce, and a good sprinkling of the ancient noblesse of 
Flanders, were present. 

After the opera, the members of the chorus proceeded to 
the Place Verte, and treated Alboni with a serenade, at the 
windows of her hotel (the Hotel du Parc). Alboni makes 
herself as popular behind as before the curtain, and this species 
of homage from her humbler camarades is a very common 
event in her continental tours. The Place Verte is the hand- 
somest open square in Antwerp. In the middle stands the 
noble statue of Rubens, the magnificent tower of the Cathe- 
dral rears its lofty head at one of the extremities, and the chief 
hotels of the city (the Hotel St. Antoine, the Hotel Rubens, 
and the Hotel du Parc), are situated in various parts of the 
Place, which is filled with trees, something like those on the 
Paris Boulevards, before the revolution of February had muti- 
lated and spoiled them. 

Alboni Jeft this morning for Brussels, where she will play 
in the Favorite, to-morrow night, for the third time at the 
Grand Opera. On Tuesday she appeared at Ghent in the 
same character. Alboni’s next part, at Brussels, will be the 
heroine in Halevéy’s Reine de Chypal. It is evident that she 
has made up her mind to continue in the new route, of which 
Ninetta was the first step. : 

You will, no doubt, have some news of these performances 
from your local correspondents, You will shortly hear again 
from me. 





THE “EUTERPE”’ OF HERODOTUS. 
TRANSLATED, WITH NOTES. 
(Continued from page 690.) 


XCI. Tue Egyptians avoid the adoption of Greek customs, 
or, to speak generally, those of any other nation. While, how- 
ever, the rest of the Egyptians are thus scrupulous, there is in 
the Thebaic Nome, a great city called Chemmis, near Neapolis, 
in which there is a square temple, sacred to Perseus, the son 
of Danaé, Palm trees are growing round it; the vesti- 
bule, which is very large, is made of stone, and upon this 
stand two large stone statues. Within the sacred boundary is 
the temple, in which stands an image of Perseus. The Chem- 
mites say, that Perseus has appeared to them often about the 
country, and often within the temple, and that a sandal, worn 
by him, is found, two cubits in length. When this appears, 
there is, they say, abundance all over Egypt. They perform 
Greek rites in honor of Perseus, establishing gymnastic games, 
in which every sort of contest is introduced; and offering 
cattle, cloaks, and hides, as prizes. When I asked the Chem- 


mites why Perseus was accustomed to appear to them alone, 
and why they differed from the rest of the Egyptians in 
having gymnastic games? they said that Perseus was an off- 
spring of their city, and that Danaus and Lynceus were 





Chemmites by birth, who sailed into Greece. Tracing the 
genealogy from these, they came down to Perseus. They 
said he came to Egypt for the same cause as that alleged by 
the Greeks, to fetch the Gorgon’s head fram Libya, and that 
he visited them (the Chemmites), and recognised all his 
relations. When he came to Egypt, he had already learned 
the name of Chemmis from his mother, and the gymnastic 
games were established by his order. 

XCII. Such, then, are the customs of the Egyptians, who 
live above the marshes. Those who live in the marshes ob- 
serve the same laws as the rest, both in other respects, and in 
the circumstance of having only one wife, like the Greeks, 
They have also devices for procuring cheapness of provisions. 
When the river is full, and the plains are overflowed, a num- 
ber of lilies grow in the water, to which the Egyptians give 
the name of “ lotus.”’ These, when they have gathered them, 
they dry in the sun, and then taking out of the middle the 
grains, which are like that of a poppy, they pound them, and 
make of it their bread, which they bake by fire. The root of 
this lotus, which is round, and of the size of an apple, is also 
eatable, and very sweet. ‘There are other lilies, like roses, 
which grow in the river. The fruit of these grow on a 
secondary stalk, which springs from the root, and is very like 
the wax-comb of a wasp. In this there is an abundance of 
eatable grains, of the size of an olive-kernel; and they are 
eaten both soft and dry. The byblus, (a) which is an annual 
plant, they gather from the marshes, and, cutting off the top, 
apply it to other purposes. The lower part, which is left, and 
is about a cubit long, they eat and sell. ‘Those who wish to 
eat the byblus as delicately as possible, first steam it in a hot 
vessel. Some of the Egyptians live on fish alone. When they 
have caught these, and taken out the inside, they dry them in 
the sun; and when they are dried, they eat them. 

XCIII. Of the fish that go in shoals there are not many in 
the canals, but they increase in the lakes * * * *. The fish 
that are taken while going out into the sea appear bruised on 
the left side of the head, while those that return are bruised 
on the right side. The following is the cause of this :—When 
they float down into the sea they touch the land on the left 
side, and travel the same side on their return, pressing it as 
close as possible that they may not lose their way through the 
current. When the Nile begins to increase, the hollow places 
in the earth and the marshes along the river are first filled by 
the water, which oozes out from the main stream. As soon as 
these are full, they are all filled with small fishes. The pro- 
bable cause of their production seems to me this: when, in 
the preceding year, the Nile has receded, the fish, which have 
laid their eggs in the mud, recede also with the last of the 
waters. When, on the recurrence of the proper time, the 
water again overflows, the fish are at once produced from those 
eggs. ‘Thus much respecting the nature of the fish. 

XCIV. The Egyptians who live about the marshes make 
use of oil, extracted from the fruit of the sillicyprion, which 
they call “‘cici.” They produce it thus:—On the borders of 
the canals and lakes they sow the sillocypria, which in Greece 
grow wild and spontaneously. ‘Those sown in Egypt bear a 
great deal of fruit, which, however, has an unpleasant smell. 
When they have gathered this, some pound it and press out 
the oil, while others boil it after having roasted it, and collect 
the oil as it runs, It is a thick fluid, and no less fit for lamps 
than olive oil, but it has a strong smell. 

XCV. With respect to the gnats, which are in great abun- 
dance, they manage thus. Those who live above the marshes 
are protected by the towers into which they ascend to sleep, 
for the gnats are unable to fly high, on account of the wind 5 
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but those who live about the lakes have other contrivances in 
lieu of towers. Every man has a net with which he catches 
fish in the day-time, and which at night he puts to the fol- 
lowing use: he hapgs it round the bed, in which he takes his 
rest, and then creeping under it he goes to sleep. If any one 
eleeps in his clothes, or enveloped in a cloth, the gnats penetrate 
through them, but with the net they do not so much as make 
an attempt. 
Nore, 


(a) The plant of which the papyrus is made. 





SONNET. 


NO. CLIX. 
EGYPTIAN. 


Honour the Nile! The land through which he goes 
Is his own work; unceasingly he takes 
A load in his broad arms, wherewith he makes 
War on the sea, the oldest of our foes. 
Nile gives us strength. We do not live as those 
Who call upon uncertain clouds to slake 
Farth’s thirsting ; we are sure there will awake 
One mass of life, when Nile’s great stream o’erflows. 
All may behold the Nile’s triumphant course,— 
Baffled are all who seek for his beginning, 
Though all the land is with his action rife. 
So ’tis with us—we know not our own source, 
We only trace our losing and our winning. 
On earth—the Nile’s a spring and type of life. N.D. 





MISS DOLBY. 


Tuts clever and popular singer has announced a series of 
three soirées musicales, at her residence in Hind-street, Man- 
chester-square. The first came on 
evening, the inst. The style of entertainment may be 
surmised from the following classical and highly interesting 
programme of vocal and instrumental music :— 


PART I. 


Trio in C minor, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, Mr. 

W. HH. Palmer, Mr. Dando, and Mr. Lucas Beethoven, 
Song, “ Al desio” (Nozze di Figaro), Miss Dolby Mozart. 
Duet, “Is there a vale?” Miss Birch and Mr. Lockey... Spohr. 
Sonata, pianoforte, Miss Kate Loder _... Rae «» Beethoven. 
Song, “ Non mi dir” (Don Giovanni), Miss Birch Mozart. 
Two Quartets, without accompaniment, “O hills, O 

vales,” “The nightingale has been away,” Miss 

Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. A. Novello Mendelssohn. 


PART II. 


Quartet in G major; two violins, viola, and violoncello, 
Messrs. Dando, Gattie, Blagrove, and Lucas 

Songs, ‘ Auf dem wasser’”’—“ Viglein wohin so schnell,” 
Miss Dolby . Mendelssohn and Moscheles. 


Haydn. 


Aria, “ O cara immagine,” Mr. Lockey ion Mozart. 
Rondo Capriccioso, pianoforte, Mr. W. TL. Palmer Mendelssohn. 
Jallad, “Scenes of childhood,” Miss Dolby Holmes, 


Quartet, “eco quel fiero istante,” Miss Birch, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. A, Novello... w. Costa, 
The vocal accompanied by Mr. W. H. Palmer. 


The performance gave the utmost satisfaction to a fashionable 
and numerous auditory. The second vocal quartet of Men- 
delssohn, and the second lied of the same composer, were 
unanimously redemanded. In both of these, Miss Dolby, 
who has long been conspicuous for her excellence as an inter- 
preter of the most refined order of vocal music, took a part. 
We regret that want of space precludes us from entering into 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Tue season began on Monday night, at Exeter Hall, with 
Handel’s oratorio of Solomon, which has not been performed 
for a considerable period. The improvement in the band and 
chorus, since the appointment of Mr. Costa as conductor, has 
been met by the warmest recognition; the character of the 
performances has been greatly elevated, and they now engage 
the interest, not only of the exclusive patrons of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, but of the musical public in general. The 
prospectus issued by the committee announces the continuance 
of Mr. Costa in his post, which, with the number and quality 
of the works pledged to be brought forward during the forth- 
coming series of concerts, with the same care and efficiency 
that signalized the perfomances of last season, holds out the 
hope of still further progress in the right direction. 

Solomon, one of Handel's latest works, was composed be- 
tween the 11th of July and the 9th of August, 1748. The 
whole was consequently finished in less than a calendar month. 
This facility, which was one of his most remarkable endow- 
ments, remained with Handel to the last. He was 63 when 
he composed Solomon, and his two subsequent original works, 
Theodora (1749) and Jephtha (1751), were, there is every 
reason to believe, produced with equal quickness. His last 
effort was the Triumph of Time and Truth, a re-adaption of 
an early work, shortly after the appearance of which he was 
deprived of sight, and the world, no doubt, of many sublime 
and beautiful things. with which his mind must have been 
filled. It was easy for an amanuensis to write down the im- 
mortal verse of Paradise Lost from the verbal dictation of its 
author, but the musician’s ideas can only be fitly noted upon 
paper by himself. The process of explanation will be far too 
prolix and laborious. Had Handel, therefore, wished to give 
other compositions to the public, the accomplishment of his 
wish would have been pretty nearly impracticable. 

Solomon was first publicly executed at Covent Garden 
Theatre, on the 17th of March, 1749, a century ago, and yet, 
though many of the recitatives and airs have suffered from the 
natural disease of age, and gone out of date, the choruses, 
with scarcely an exception, have all the strength and freshness 
of the youngest invention. 

The great difficulty with which Handel had to contend in 
the composition of Solomon was the book, attributed to Dr. 
Morell, who had previously, more than once, supplied him 
with subjects. A more silly and insipid concoction never 
fettered the ideas of a musician. The oratorio is divided into 
three parts. The scene of the first is the Temple, which 
Solomon has just finished. The dedication is illustrated by 
pious hymns to the Deity. Subsequently thé Queen arrives, 
and the remainder of the first part involves a stupid and tedious 
dialogue, in which Solomon and his spouse pay a profusion of 
bombastic compliments to each other, and ends by going to 
sleep, while the chorus sings an epithalamium, ‘ May no rash 
intruder disturb their soft hours,’”’ which, though elevated into 
poetry by one of Handel’s loveliest and most tuneful inspira- 
tions, is not merely absurd, but highly improper in a sacred 
oratorio. The second part takes place in the palace of Solomon. 
The theme is the famous judgment of the wise King between 
the two women who lay adverse claims to the maternity of a 
new-born infant. Solomon’s decision leads to the praises of 
the multitude, which are illustrated in choral paeons—happily 
for Handel, whose invention is completely prostrate before 
the vapid emptiness of the preceding portion. The scene of 
the third part is again the palace of Solomon, to whom the 





urther details. At the next soirée, however, which is fixed for 
the 27th, we shall give Miss Dolby her revenge. 





Queen of Sheba comes to pay homage. Soloraon entertains 
| her appropriately, and the intention of the author of the book 
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was apparently to celebrate, in the first part, Solomon’s piety 
and conjugal happiness; in the second, his wisdom; in the 
third, his riches and magnificence. In all three instances he 
has lamentably failed. But the fire of Handel’s genius could 
not be quenched even by the dulness of Dr. Morell, and 
wherever musical effect was possible he has attained it. In 
the first part he has illustrated the praises of Jehovah in double 
choruses lofty enough to be placed by the side of his finest 
inspirations. Among these must be cited the opening 
chorus in B flat, “Your harps and cymbals sound,” a bril- 
liant Jubilate; the second, in the same key, “ With pious 
heart,” which finishes with a fugue on two subjects, first treated 
separately and then in combination, with masterly skill; and 
the third, ‘* Throughout the land,” another fine fugue in F, 
a la breve, in a graver aud severer style, also on two themes. 
The epithalamium, “ May no rash intruder,” in G, which, 
wever (in consonance with the words), is much more pro- 
fane than sacred, we have already mentioned. In the second 
part Handel has taken advantage of the introductory chorus, 
“ From the censer,” an apostrophe to the wisdom and greatness 
of Solomon, to exhibit all his knowlege of choral effect, and 
all the brightness of his inventlon ; this, one of the few pieces 
in the oratorio familiar to the public, is also one of the most 
splendid choruses that ever proceeded from his pen. The 
scene of the judgment, disposed of in a desultory succession 
of recitatives and airs, with an intervening trio, for Solomon 
and the two women, failed to inspire Handel with a solitary 
idea worthy of his genius; but two fine choruses, “ From the 
east to the west,” and “ Swell the full chorus,” both apos- 
trophes to Solomon’s wisdom, and both essentially dramatic 
in character, in a great degree atone for the meagreness of the 
rest. In the last part, the dull and prosaic dialogues by 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, which have not furnished 
the composer with the ghost of a musical phrase, are again 
more than redeemed by the power and splendour of the 
choruses. Of these the most characteristic are a chain of 
four that occur in immediate succession. Solomon entertains 
his Royal guest with illustrations of the power of music 
to express different varieties of feeling and passion. This 
gave Handel an opportunity to display his powers of poeti- 
cal description to the highest advantage. The first chorus 
in G, “Music spread thy voice around,” is a melody of a 
soothing and tranquil character; the second in D, “ Nowa 
different measure try,” is in a boisterous and martial strain ; 
the third, in G minor, “ Draw the tear from hopeless love,” is 
wonderfully pathetic, and shows what effect genius and know- 
ledge combined can produce by elaborate modulation ; the last 
in E flat, ‘ Thus rolling surges rose,” is animated and exhila- 
rating. Nothing can be more happily contrasted than these 
four choruses, and nothing more fully expressive of the senti- 
ments embodied in the words. The last chorus but one in the 
oratorio, *‘ Praise the Lord with harp and tongue,” in D, a 
grand and prodigious inspiration, shows the composer of the 
Messiah and the Israel in all his might; and only inferior, 
because of less important dimensions, is the final chorus in the 
same key, ‘* The name of the wicked shall quickly be past.” 
Though containing, as we have shewn, many examples of 
Handel’s finest writing, Solomon can never become a popular 
oratorio, The dreary prolixity of the recitatives, the mono- 
tonous character and infinite number of the airs, are enough 
to tire out the patience of the most enthusiastic listener, who 
to obtain the real musical enjoyment derivable from the eho- 
ruses must perforce yawn through such a quantity of dull and 
uninteresting matter. The curtailments in the oratorio, as 
performed on Monday night, though many, and made with 





invariable judgment were still not enough to render the work 
palatable. Nearly a third as much again might be omitted 
with advantage, more especially from the second and third 
parts. The necessity of abbreviation is the more urgent from 
the thinness of the accompaniments, which have not, as those 
in the Messiah, been enriched and varied by the masterly hand 
of Mozart. The choruses it is true have been supplied with 
extra instrumentation ; the whole force of brass and wood has 
been pressed into the service by some dexterous and experi- 
enced hand, and the vocal and instrumental forces are there- 
fore more than balanced; but in the recitatives and airs, the 
additions have been so sparingly introduced as to be scarcely 
perceptible, and the filling up, by soft chords on the organ 
(cleverly as this was done by Mr. Brownsmith) is not the 
thing required, the combination with the eternal two part- 
writing of violins and basses being vague and unsatisfactory. 

The general execution of the oratorio on Monday was de- 
serving the warmest praise. The principal singers, the Misses 
Williams and Mr. Lockey, accomplished a difficult and un- 
grateful task with the utmost zeal and ability. The two ladies 
sang the elaborate recitatives and airs seattered so profusely 
through the work with consummate skill, and Mr. Lockey, to 
whose share fell the only song which can boast of any very 
extraordinary beauty, ‘‘Golden columns,” with admirable 
taste. The other solo vocalists were Miss Stewart and Mr, 
Lawler. The choruses were thoroughly well executed, almost 
without an exception. The more brilliant ones were given 
with remarkable power, while in the finale to the first part, 
‘* May no rash intruder,” the piano passages were so subdued 
and delicately coloured, that the audience, breaking through 
all restrictions, insisted upon a repetition of the whole. The 
sombre and pathetic chorus, “ Draw the tear from hopeless 
love,” was also very finely rendered, the modulations in no 
way endangering truth of intonation or decision of accent. 
Tue band highly distinguished itself in the overture, and the 
introductory symphony to the third part. In the former the 
fugue was capitally played by the stringed instruments, and 
in the latter the elaborate obligato parts for two oboes were 
executed with unerring correctness by Messrs. Barret and 
Nicholson. The recent appointment of the former gentleman 
to the post of first oboe is of valuable consequence to the gene- 
ral efficiency of the band. 

Mr. Costa, on appearing in the orchestra, was welcomed by 
hearty and unanimous applause. The hall was very full and 
the heat was oppressive. Surely some method might be 
adopted to improve the ventilation. 





LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


Tne fourth concert of the present series, which took place 
on Wednesday last, was an unusually brilliant one. The prin- 
cipal feature, the first appearance of Herr Ernst, who is engaged 
for six evenings, was sufficient to account for the hall being 
filled by one of the most crowded audiences ever assembled at 
these popular entertainments. Herr Ernst, who, on entering 
the orchestra, was welcomed by loud and prolonged applause, 
played twice during the evening. His first morceau was the 
fantasia on the romance and march in Otello, his performance 
of which takes rank among the most extraordinary feats of 
modern violin-playing. He could hardly have chosen a piece 
better calculated to display the mechanism which he has so 
completely under control, as to make it subservient to all the 
varicties of expression. One of the greatest charms of Ernst’s 
playing lies in the fact that, while executing bravura passages, 
he never loses sight of style, in the absence of which mere 
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manual dexterity becomes monotonous. His compositions 
abourd in difficulties that baffle the skill of the expertest 
violinists, even in these times, when what such players as 
Viotti and Kiesewetter would have pronounced impossible 
lies within the reach of ordinary professors; but the facility 
and elegance with which he accomplishes them, encourage 
the conviction that they have not been written for the sole 
purpose of exhibiting mechanical proficiency, but that they 
constitute a necessary part of the works to which they belong, 
and can be replaced by noihing else with egual effect. In 
cantabile passages Ernst especially excels, and few singers 
could listen without advantage to the natural and exquisite 
expression with which he delivers the plaintive romance in 
Otello, one of the most touching melodies of Rossini. To 
judge by the enthusiastic marks of approval bestowed upon the 
performance of his fantasia last night, and the appreciation 
of some of the most delicate and refined points of his execution, 
it would seem that Ernst is as much the violinist for the 
people as for the connoisseurs, as well calculated to please 
the mixed crowds that flock to the Wednesday Concerts, as 
the select audiences of the Philharmonic and the Musical 
Union. In the second piece, the famous Carnaval de Venise, 
although a certain knowledge of the instrument is requisite 
to judge properly of the singular mechanical perplexities that 
characterize almost every variation, the general style is more 
directly addressed to the popular taste, and this created a 
furore in the fullest aceeptation of the word. To execute this 
morecau, Ernst is obliged to tune his violin half atone above 
the nat ral pitch, which insures a peculiar brilliancy other- 
wise unattainable. The andante, which forms the introduction, 
Ernst’s own composition, contrasts effectively with the fan- 
tastic variations of the popular Neapolitan theme which 
Paganini was the first to introduce in a violin fantasia. In 
these the performer's command of octaves, double notes, 
harmonies, staccato bow, pizzicato, and every known difficulty, 
separate and in combination, was displayed with lavish prodi- 
gality ; the character of the variations was consulted with due 
regard to contrast, the graceful, the pathetic, the playful, and 
the humorous, following each other in happy succession. In 
obedience to a unanimous call for a repetition, Ernst returned 
to the orchestra, and after playing the theme with the bow, 
legato, accompanied in tenths, pizzicato, a feat of extraordinary 
difficulty, he introduced another series of variations entirely 
different from the first, retiring amidst a volley of cheers 
and applause. 

The remander of the programe offered many points of inte- 
rest. The overtures were Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens and 
Macfarren’s Chevy Chase. ‘The former, one of the lightest 
efforts of the composer, was capitally played; the latter, a 
work of strongly marked character and brilliant orchestral 
effect, was rendered with spirit, but further rehearsal was 
necessary to insure the perfection of details ;—the andante— 
the old English melody of ‘* Chevy Chase,” which Mr. Mac- 
farren has happily used as the predominant theme of the over- 
ture—was taken too slow, while the allegro was taken so fast 
that the passages for the stringed instruments became frequently 
unintelligible. Mendelssohn’s scherzo and march from the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, were heard with the usual pleasure; the 
scherzo was admirably played; the march was somewhat da- 
maged by the absence of one of the trombones; Mendelssohn 
has written parts for three inthe score, and each is essential ; but 
for some reason or other, there were only two on this occasion. 
We have praised Mr. Stammers’s band in a former notice, and 
Mr. Anschuez, the zealous and talented director, and we note 
these deficiencies in order that they may continue to merit 








commendation, and rather than grow careless on their well- 
earned laureis, be stimulated by appreciation to increased ex- 
ertion. The selection was from the Huguenots, some of the 
favourite vocal pieces of which were included. The best of 
these were the two songs of Urbain, the page, admirably sung 
by Miss Dolly, and the well-known “ Piff, paff,” for which the 
energetic and characteristic delivery of Herr Formes obtained 
an encore. Signor Bartolini (from Her Majesty’s Theatre) 
sang the romance of Raoul very gracefully, but, as Mr. Hill 
was absent, there was no viola obligato, and the piano-forte 
was but a sorry substitute. Miss Rebecca Isaacs introduced 
the first romance of Valentine, which completed the selec- 
tion. 

An instrumental septet, Neukomm, for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, horn, trumpet, and double-bass, was chiefly to be 
noted for the admirable manner in which it was executed by 
Messrs. Ribas, Nicholson, Maycock, Baumann, Jarrett, T. 
Harper, and Pratten. The composition itself is but a flat 
common place. 

The miscellaneous part was very attractive, to judge by 
the many encores. Herr Formes obtained two of these, and 
deserved them both. Few can sing the splendid bacchanalian 
of Caspar from Der Freischutz with such combined spirit and 
power of voice as this popular German basso. The vocal hit 
of the evening, however, was decidedly Shield’s old song ‘‘ The 
Wolf,” which Herr Formes sang with rough and congenial 
heartiness, pronouncing the words so distinctly as to augur well 
for his progiess in the English language. The encore was per- 
fectly spontaneous. Mrs, Alexander Newton, whose singing 
shows evidence of a careful study and a marked improvement, 
was similarly honoured in Bishop’s ‘‘ Lo, here the gentle lark,” 
in which she had the advantage of the finished execution of 
Mr. Ribas in the flute obligato, which has so important a share 
of the song. Two young and clever debutantes, the Misses 
Cole, the one a soprano, and the other a contrallo, made a 
highly favourable impression ; their voices are both agreeable 
and telling, and there is a pleasing simplicity in their manner 
of singing, which is equally to be praised for taste and correct- 
ness; these young ladies were very deservedly encored in a 
pretty duct by Kiicken, ‘ The swallows,’’ which we should 
not be sorry to hear again. From the other vocal pieces we 
may specialise Bishop’s “ Pilgrim of love,” sung by a new 
tenor, Mr. Tedder, who has a very good voice, but has not yet 
acquired the art of making the best of it (although he was 
encouraged by an encore), and Miss Huddart, a relation of the 
well-known actress, who, in the ballad of ‘‘ The Last Rose of 
Summer,” displayed a contralto voice of the richest quality, 
with a style of singing by no means devoid of feeling and in- 
telligence, though somewhat monotonous in tone. With a 
word for Spohr’s exquisite trio for female voices, ‘‘ Night’s 
lingering shades” (Azor and Zemira), which was sung in the 
very best style by Mrs. Newton, Miss Eyles, and Miss Dolby, 
we must conclude our notice of this excellent concert, which, 
in spite of the interminable encores, was over a few minutes 
before eleven. 

‘These encores,” justly remarks the Daily News, “are a 
positive infliction ; three-fourths, at least, of the concert being 
performed twice over. The calls for repetition ought not to 
be complied with, unless they are evidently made by the unapi- 
mous voice of the audience; but, at these concerts, things of 
no remarkable merit are constantly encored, in consequence of 
very partial calls, and in spite of strongly-expressed opposi- 
tion, The practice, indeed, is becoming more and more pre- 
valent in our theatres and concert-rooms ; and it is really time 
that it was put down as a nuisance.” 
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DRURY LANE, 
JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


Tue great events of the week past have been Jetty Treffz, 
as a matter of course, Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A minor, 
played nightly by the band in admirable style, the selection 
from the Prophete, and the ‘Row Polka.” The last is 
written in Jullien’s best and most especial manner, and 
produces an immense sensation. Nothing can be more 
sprightly, more exciting, or more replete with novel effects, 
than the “ Row Polka,” All the instrumental resources of 
Jullien’s splendid band are made use of, and the composer 
was never happier in his choice of subjects than in the piece 
before us. 

Great are the concourses which assemble every night to hear 
Jetty Treffz—Jullien’s “star of Arcady”—and the instru- 
mental treat provided at Drury Lane. Even those to whom 
music is but a tertiary consideration, flock in crowds to the 
magnificent reading-room, to peruse the papers. All the Lon- 
don journals, many of the Continental journals, besides West 
Indian, East Indian, Japanese, and other foreign papers, await 
the eye of the reader. ‘The reading-room alone is worthy of a 
visit to Drury Lane. 

Last week we gave an extract from a morning paper, highly 
encomiastic of the chef d’orchestre ; this week we shall take 
the liberty of making a transcript from the Sunday Times, 
which the reader will find no less sparing of its eulogies. The 
article we quote runs as follows :— 


‘M, JULLIEN, 

“It appears as if certain individuals were predestined by fate to 
give voice to ideas which have long slumbered in the minds of the 
multitude, but to which no tongue has had the hardihood to give 
utterance. Many of the most daring and useful achievements of 
science have thus reposed undeveloyed until the right man has 
arisen to assume the unclaimed mission. Thus it is that progres- 
sion is retarded, but in gvuod time leaders will arise in every 
department, and all desirable things will be accomplished. In 
music one of the leaders of the present day is undoubtedly M. 
Jullien. Schooled in its best influences by long experience on the 
Continent, he has naturalised himself in this country for the 
purpose of assisting to render indigenous an exotic possessing 
sar An of so genial a nature. With an observant eye has he 
eheld the suppression of aspirations which, if uttered, would have 
incurred the smile of ridicule. He has seen England sigh and 
heard her groan for a school.of song. He has seen the signs of a 
universal taste for music in corners and in obscure places, from 
which the eyes of our public guardians are averted, He has noticed 
that the outcast Italian boy has gained food for himself and fortune 
for his master owing to our love for music. He has seen the love 
of dance and song through the booth in the country fair, the 
tavern in the town, and the confined apartments of respectable 
families in all parts. He has learnt that music will attract a crowd, 
even emanating from a hurdy-gurdy, and that song can command 
an audience, though bawled forth in the purlieus of Drury Lane by 
some stentorian ballad-monger. He has thus ascertained the 
universal existence of a taste that only requires cultivation to 
shed improvement upon an entire people ; and havirg enunciated 
this doctrine, he has manfully assumed the baton of leadership, and 
taken upon himself the task of regenerating his brethren of Great 
Britain. The steps employed by M. Jullien in furtherance of his 
grand scheme have been many. In the first place, when he 
installed himself in London, he touched the national chord, by 
reviving in her compositions the olden aiss of native composers, 
familiar to all in days gone by, but now almost forgotten, being 
unheard of and unsung, save in domestic circles, where the strains 
had been handed down more like family relics than public property. 
To these he added bold and original accompaniments, ae mar- 
shalled an army of musicians to perform them in the most masterly 








and inspiriting manner, throwing wide the portals of extensive and 
commodious edifices, that they might be heard in comfort and in ' 


communion. He strung his compilations to the measure of the 
dance, and he set heart and foot in happy unison with the strains. 
Having proceeded thus far, our spirited entrepreneur marched with 
his forces into every quarter accessible to his invasion. He took 
possession of the theatres and the Philharmonic hall3 of the 
provinces; he planted his banner in the green gardens of our 
metropolis, and ultimately sounded his notes of defiance within the 
walls of our chief national theatre. ‘Thousands flocked to his 
standard, a general insurrection was declared, and the rights of 
music as a leading enjoyment for the people were at once proclaimed, 
admitted, and established. And now did M. Jullien adopt measures 
for improving the taste he had fostered. Music exists in rocks, but 
it must be modulated ere it become harmonious; and on this 
principle the indefatigable maestro resolved to improve our native 
capabilities and predilections by tue introduction of foreign advan- 
tage to which tie ear had not yet been attuned. In pursuance of 
this, he ransacked the Continent for its best professors to mareh in 
the ranks with England. He laid Germany, Italy, and France 
under contribution for their best works, and, determined to 
accomplish his purpose of elevating a country, he made such 
gigantic efforts, that in establishing the victory he has himself 
frequently sunk under it. He is an enthusiast, and will carry out 
an intention at any cost. Thus, whatever M. Jullien undertakes 
is sure to prove beneficial to the public, however disastrous to 
himself, and he presents an almost isolated instance of a man doing 
too much for his reward. Ambitious of success, he will have talent, 
and he will  uster numbers. He has made magnitude a feature of 
his movements, and walked to victory as would a colossus heading 
an army of Goliahs. In many instances the mighty mass have 
responded to his gigantic operations. In others, the very size of 
the place where they were carried on prohibited a remunerative 
muster of auditors, and M, Jullien has then suffered through his 
own misealculations. He has now, however, returned to an arena 
where the public can be accommodated in sufficient numbers to 
reimburse the expenses of the attraction ; and we trust that a sense 
of what M. Jullien has already effected, and what he is still enabled 
and probably destined to effect, will induce every man who has 
the cause of a school of national music at heart to press forward 
and support a professor who has done so much towards the fulfilment 
of so desirable a consummation.” 


That Jullien is a universal favourite with the critics, no less 
than with the public, can hardly be doubted; and we are 
pleased to show that our high opinions are echoed by all the 
better brothers of the press. 





ERNST. 


WE reproduce, with much satisfaction, the following notices 
of this great violinist’s performance at the last Wednesday 


Concert :— 
(From the Morning Post.) 


“The ruling attraction of the London Wednesday Concert last night 
was the appearance of Herr Ernst, the greatest living violinist. The 
hall was crowded, and the enthusiasm which greeted his entrance 
into the orchestra equalled, in duration and intensity, any public 
demonstration we have witnessed. It spoke at once the right estima- 
tion of his genius, and was as commendable to the judgment and taste 
of the audience as it was deserved by the artist. Ernst has earned a 
universal fame, his popularity has gone on steadily increasing, and he 
stands now confessed, not only as an executant of the highest order, but 
as a performer who combines the deep feeling of the poet with a taste, 
grace, and invention as unrivalled as rare. The most exacting purist fee 
the charm of his adagios, while the searcher after difficulties is asto 

at the marvellous facility with which seeming impossibilities are yan- 
quished, Ernst’s style is eminently passionate and tender—he draws 
tones from his instrument so exquisitly tonching that the listener weeps 
in very pleasure, while the rich fancy of his variations sparkles and 
scintillates in ever-varying brilliancy and beauty. His violin seems en- 
dued with a human soul, from which the master-spirit evokes at will 
the terrible, the pathetic, and the joyous. Ernst is the genius of the 
violin—he is an artist per se, regarding art as the union of the beautiful 
and the true. never lowering its noble attributes by mechanical trickery 
or exaggerated expression, and working out his mission, of dispensing 
refined intellectual pleasure, by casting aside all musical or moral means 
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that may tend to surround his fame with a false and short-lived popu- 
larity. There is, perhaps, no other artist, save Lizst, who has been 
80 féted or so honoured. ‘There is no Court of Europe at which he 
has not been received and been rewarded with the highest honours— 
orders of nobility have heen conferred upon him by the crowned heads 
of the continent, and medals have been struck in testimony of his artistic 
skill and moral worth. Ever foremost in all acts of beneficence, his aid 
to his less fortunate and less gifted brother artists has been munificent ; 
and thus he has earned a name that will live long after the memory of his 
wondrous skill has passed away. The playing of Ernst depends very 
largely upon temperament, and hence is not always equally perfect :_ the 
assured certainty of intonation possessed by performers fathoms deep 
beneath him in excellence, is at moments wanting; but, when inspired 
by the feu sacré, for legitimate power, silveriness of tone, depth of 
sentiment, elevation of taste, delicacy and facility of execution, grace, 
firmness, and steadiness of bow, he is ‘himself alone ;’ and those who 
had the good fortune to be present at Exeter Hall last night gave 
expression to their feelings in irrepressible shouts of applause, or mur- 
murs of delight. The pieces selected were a grand fantasia on the 
march and romance from Rossini’s Otello, and the Carnival of Venice. 
The several variations of the first were received with fervent applause, 
and the pensive romance of Desdemona was sung with exquisite tender, 
ness. At its termination Ernst was recalled amidst waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs, The Carnival was re-demanded with a similar furore. 
A new set of variations was introduced, even surpassing in fancy and 
difficulty those which had previously charmed the audience. The 
sensation created was intense, and amateurs, and dilettanti, and the 
entire orchestra joined in one unanimous peon of praise. 


(From the Morning Chronicle.) 


“This gifted and accomplished violinist has returned to London after 
a brief continental tour. He appeared last evening at the concerts at 
Exeter Hall, where he met with that warm and enthusiastic reception 
which his sterling and versatile talent ensures for him at the hands of 
every musical audience, from the Philharmonic downwards. It is 
somewhat late in the day to characterise Ernst’s peculiar merits—his 
perfect mastery over his instrument, whether as the exponent of the 
higher and purer language of his art, or as the medium for feats of 
mechanical dexterity in which not even Paganini surpassed him. It 
is this catholicity of Ernst’s spirit, in fact, that makes him so widely 
and so deservedly popular. It is no slight or ordinary merit in an artist, 
that, by the elevation of his style, the unerring truthfulness of his crea- 
tive impulses, the purity of his tone, the mingled vigour, delicacy, and 
dexterity of his execution, the sensuous feeling he infuses into even 
his least-regarded notes—in short, by a combination of almost all the 
greatest and yet least familiar resources of his art, he should have com- 
manded the admiration and carried away the deliberate verdict of the 
most critical and accomplished audiences in Europe. But when to these 
great gifts an artist holding this high rank adds the not less difficult, 
though less honoured, faculty of subduing his instrument to the expres- 
sion of the wildest and most bizarre fancies, the imitation of the most 
extravagant sounds, of rendering it as completely the exponent of the 
grotesque and the humorous, as, in other moods, it is of the imaginative 
and the passionate—he presents a combination so rare and difficult of 
accomplishment, as to entitle him to the praise of something higher 
than mere talent, and justify even an extravagant admiration. We fear 
it is the last-mentioned peculiarities of Ernst which will make him 
permanently popular with the audiences at the Exeter-Hall Con- 
certs. At least, it seemed that some of the higher triumphs of his 
genius passed unappreciated, for the sake of those more remarkable 
manual feats, which, but for the singular fantasies whieh they interpret, 
might scarcely deserve a place in the category of his more serious 
claims. His first solo, which disclosed some of his more refined excel- 
lencies, was evidently relished by the audience, who certainly would 
have gladly heard it again; but the second, the well-known Carnaval 
de Venise, which affords scope for some of his wildest and most 
fantastic escapades of humour, was so rapturous!y re-demanded, that 
he could not but yield. In complying with the encore, he introduced 
some other mechanical feats of surpassing cleverness and dexterity.” 


(From the Morning Advertiser.) 


Last night, a crowded and enthusiastic audience greeted the first ap- 
pearance of Herr Ernst, and the performances of the celebrated violinist 
were certainly such as amply to justify the earnest and ardent applause 
with which they were received. The celebrated artiste’s accomplished, 
highly finished, and elaborated style is so well known as to require no de- 
scription, and is so universally admired as to need no eulogy. He met with 
a very flattering reception on the present occasion; and that reception 








seemed to incite him, if possible, to surpass his usual efforts in striking 
brilliancy of execution, and in remarkable variety of tone. He played, 
first, the grand fantasia on the march and romance from Rossini’s 
Otello; and, secondly, the famed Carnival of Venice. In both he 
exhibited his wonderful power over the instrument, and over all its 
resources, in a truly astonishing manner, triumphing over the greatest 
and most intricate difficulties with ease, neatness, and facile grace. In 
the second performance especially, he displayed the very astonishing 
variety of tone of which the instrument is capable under the hand of so 
able a master. Some of the notes he produced were so novel in quality 
and kind, so expressive in character, and so original, as to raise the 
utmost enthusiasm among his hearers. More than once, indeed, the 
applause was not restrained. Plaudits burst forth even to the inter- 
ruption of the performance, and when the artiste retired, he was hailed 
with the loudest marks of approbation we have for a long time heard, 
and was recalled amidst a complete storm of cheers. This first appear- 
ance of Herr Ernst was unquestionably the great feature of last 
evening’s concert, and his engagement promises to prove a successful 
‘hit’ for the managers.” 


(From the Daily News.) 


“The chief attraction of last evening was the appeatance of the 
celebrated violinist, Herr Ernst, who has been brought to England at 
this season solely by an engagement to perform at these concerts. He 
played two pieces; the first was a fantasia on themes from Ofello, the 
second was the famous Carnival of Venice. The fantasia from Otello 
was a performance of the most exquisite description. It was the very 
poetry of music; the utmost beauty of tone, and the most perfect 
execution being employed, to speak the language of imagination and 
feeling. The romance, “ Assisa al pié d’un salice,” was literally sung 
with a pathos and sentiment which could not be exceeded by any vocal 
performer on the opera stage. The Carnival of Venice had all the 
grotesque quaintness that used to be given to it by Paganini, and all 
the surprising feats of execution which he used to achieve. Ernst’s 
reception, it is hardly necessary to add, was enthusiastic in the extreme, 
and, if he continue to perform at these concerts, he will materially 
contribute to their success. 


With the letter of which glowing and unanimous verdict 
we fully and heartily concur. 





MEMOIR OF MADAME MARA. 


Gertrupe ExizaBetH Mara was born at Cassel on the 
23rd of February, 1749. She was the only child of Johann 
Schmihling, a musician of that place. Owing to his very 
limited means, her father was unable to bestow upon her the 
cares necessary at her tender age. His duties called him 
much from home, and, in his absence, the little Gertrude 
usually remained shut up in her solitary apartment. Thus 
cut off from the sports of childhood, she was obliged to seek 
amusement within herself. She recollects that there was an 
old family clock in the room, and one of her customary recre- 
ations was to sit and watch the vibrations of the pendulum, 
beating time to its motion with her head and hand. This had 
the effect of impressing her mind with a certain pleasing 
perception of rhythm, so that the first time she heard a 
performer upon the guitar, who was playing in the street, she 
ran to the window, mounted on a stool to get a sight of the 
musician, and beat the time on the window-ledge with a feeling 
of delight, which was never after effaced from her mind. 
From this moment may be dated her love and disposition for 
music. 

Her father learned from an Italian the art of repairing 
musical instruments, and he converted this knowledge into 
a means of bettering the subsistence of himself and daughter. 
She used to seat herself on a high stool, and watch him 
attentively while at work. One day, he had just finished 
mending a violin, and then going from home, left it on his 
work-bench. The curiosity of a child led her to examine 
the instrument; she was pleased with the sounds she drew 
from it, but, in a rather too violent pizzicato movement, 
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broke one of the strings. Her father returned; he scolded 
the presumptuous virtuosa, and threatened to punish ber if 
ever she touched the instrument again. For some days the 
threat had its effect ; but her desire of hearing the pleasing 
sounds soon prevailed over the sense of duty, and again the 
delinquent was caught in the fact of trying her hand upon 
the violin. The father approached her in a menacing attitude, 
as she stood trembling in acorner. ‘ So,” said he, “ you 
have again disobeyed me; now, as a punishment, I will make 
you learn to play that instrument.” But what was his 
astonishment, when he saw her run, and, seizing it with 
eagerness, draw from it tones of a soft and pleasing kind! 
The violin was now left at her free disposal, and, in a very 
short time, the assiduous scholar was able to run through 
the greater part of the scale with ease and correctness; and 
but a few weeks more had elapsed, when little Gertrude was 
able to accompany her father in some easy duets. 

This circumstance soon became generally known, and so 
great was the curiosity felt to see the musical prodigy, that 
numbers crowded to her father’s dwelling to witness her per- 
formance. ‘The more respectable inhabitants of the place sent 
for her to their houses; and frequently was she to be seen 
with her violin in her hand, carried in her father’s arms through 
the streets. The numerous presents they received, tended 
greatly to improve their circumstances, and enabled the father 
to devote more time to her instruction. The progress she 
made was exceedingly rapid, and her fame extending daily, 
soon spread beyond the limits of her native town. The father 
was advised to take his daughter to Frankfort, and, accordingly, 
he repaired there in 1755, at which time she was in her sixth 
year. They performed in that city before numerous com- 
panies, and enlarged their means very considerably. They 
then proceeded from town to town, till they reached Holland, 
where, after performing for some time, they were advised to 
undertake a journey to England. 

In the year 1759 they arrived in London, and by their per- 
forma,ces excited considerable attention in the musical world. 
It wa_ however, generally regretted that the young artist had 
made choice of an instrument so ill-adapted to the female 
hand, and she was recommended to change it for the harp. In 
the meantime, she occasionally essayed her voice, the quality 
of which being pronounced good by some connoisseurs of tas e, 
her father was advised to have her instructed in singing. At 
last, after having displayed her talents on the violin before the 
court, and hearing from a high quarter the same remark rela- 
tive to the unsuitableness of the instrument, she entirely laid 
it aside, and devoted herself with earnestness to the art of 
song. For this purpose, her father placed her under the care 
of an Italian singer of some repute, named Paredisi. The 
cunning signor soon perceived that the voice and talents of his 
pupil were of a superior kind; and calculating with certainty 
upon her future success, wished to enter into a stipulation 
with her father, to divide all profits with him for a term of 
years in consideration of his services. M. Schmiihling, posses- 
sing the caution of a prudent German, saw the drift of the 
Italian’s speculation, and wisely declined it. Upon this a 
misunderstanding arose, and Gertrude was again without a 
regular master. Her father continued the task to the best of 
his abilities, but soon found that, in addition to the elementary 
knowledge she had already received, she now heeded no other 
instructor than nature and herself. 

On the termination of the seven years’ war, M. Schmahling 
returned to Cassel. He had heard that the Landgrave, Frederic 
II., had formed a chapel, and hoped to obtain for himself and 
his child places in the establishment; but in this he was dis- 





appointed. Though the return of his daughter, with fresh 
claims to public favour, was hailed with pleasure by her towns- 
men, the Landgrave, who, with respect to music, was prejudiced 
in favour of everything Italian, did not attend to the applica- 
tion. Yet, that he might not appear altogether inattentive to 
the claims of a rising artist, who already shared so great a 
degree of public favour, he sent his first singer, Morelli, to the 
concert which she gave, in order from his report to form an 
estimate of her merits. Ella canta come una Tedesca (she 
sings like a German,) was enough to exclude every hope of 
success in that quarter. 

After a short stay at Cassel they repaired to Leipsic, where 
a concert was got up, under the able direction of the celebrated 
Hiller, with a view of introducing the young singer to the 
notice of the numerous amateurs of that place. Her success 
was complete, and the result was an engagement to fill the 
station of first-singer, with a salary of six hundred rix dollars 
(about £80) which at ¢hat period was considered as no unhand- 
some beginning, though, unfortunately for modern managers, 
the estimate now made in these matters is very widely different. 
Here she became acquainted with the works of the greatest 
composers, and in order to avail herself of every means of 
further information, she applied to the harpsichord with such 
unwearied zeal, as, in a very short time, to surmount every 
difficulty. Indeed, so great was her proficiency on this instru- 
ment, that within the year she played several concertos in 
public. : 

She had been little more than a year in Leipsic, when a 
circumstance occurred that had an important effect on her 
future destinies. On occasion of the great annual fair, the 
Grand Duke of Saxony, in company with the Dowager 
Duchess Marie Antonie, paid a visit to that place. These 
exalted personages honoured with their presence a concert 
given by Gertrude, and expressed their admiration of her 
talents in the most flattering terms. Nor was this all; she 
received an invitation to Dresden, whither she repaired the 
following season. Her first appearance at the Opera was 
hailed with the most enthusiastic applause. The alarm she 
had felt at the idea of appearing before such a public was 
extreme ; but the duchess kindly did every thing in her power 
to allay her fears, and even condescended to attend to the 
costume in which she was to perform ; it was very costly, and 
a present from her to the singer. Counsellor Rochlitz, in his 
“Recollections of Elizabeth Mara,” describes the scene in 
his usual lively manner. ‘She had never,” he observes, 
“appeared on a stage before; and except, as regarded her 
proficiency in song, came unprovided with every other im- 
mediate requisite. With respect, therefore, to the carriage and 
decoration of her person, she suddenly became nervous to a 
degree that was truly ridiculous. The duchess, with all that 
kindness for which she was so much distinguished, condescended 
to teach her how to tread the stage, and point out the attitudes 
best suited to the situations of the pieces. Elizabeth returned 
to Leipsic, with a profusion of presents, and decked out like 
aqueen. The first inquiry of her friends was, ‘‘ Well, and 
how did you get on at Dresden? Did you succeed ?” ** They 
say so,” was the reply, “* but I know nothing about it. I sang 
as well as I could, and only see how, in return, they have bee 
dizened me out like a mantua-maker’s show-block! This was 
the way I got on there.”—‘ But you had some one to instruct 
you what to do?”,—** Oh, yes; but then I made many sad 
blunders, I thought how it would be when they once got me 
there.” There is something very interesting in the naiveté of 
character displayed in the extract. 

Mlle. Schmiihling was now in her twentieth year, and her 
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voice was completely formed. Its compass was from G be- 
low to E in alt., it expressed great flexibility and expression, 
and was considered by the best judges as one of the most per- 
fect that Germany could boast. She was not unwilling to dis- 
play its powers in passages of rapid and surprising execution, 
but never allowed her ambition to get the better of her judg- 
ment; and to this important rule she strictly adhered during 
her long and glorious career. 

At this period she was strongly recommended to visit Italy, 
but she was attached to her country, and expressed so strong 
a desire to see Berlin, that her father complied with her wishes, 
and they arrived there in 1771. Frederick II. was not without 
his prejudices: it was an article of his musical creed that no 
native talent could reach the perfection of that of Italy. 
When first informed of the proficiency of Mademoiselle 
Schmihling, he appeared to take no notice of the communi- 
eation ; but shortly after she received an invitation to Potsdam, 
where the king received her in his private room. She was 
heard to declare that her indignation against this monarch for 
his contempt of German song, and the conscious feeling of 
underrated talent, made her approach the presence with a 
degree of confidence which surprised even herself. On enter- 
ing the king’s apartment, she saw his majesty sitting close to 
the pianofurte, with his eyes fixed steadily upon her; but, as 
he said nothing, and made no sign for ber to approach, she 
began with great sang froid to examine the paintings that 
hung near her. At last, perceiving the king beckon to her, 
she approached, and made a low curtsey. ‘*So you are going 
to sing me something,” said he, in a kind of laconic tone. 
“As your majesty pleases,” was her short reply ; upon which 
she took her seat without further ceremony. The king listened 
with the most profound attention, and when she had finished 
the air, testified the highest degree of satisfaction. He then 
asked her, ‘*Can you sing at sight?*’ and before she had 
time to reply, placed before her a very difficult bravura air, 
and, pointing to some of the passages, observed, ‘* This to be 
sure is but poor stuff, but when well executed sounds pretty 
enough.”’+ She sang the air without committing the slightest 
mistake. The king was delighted; he said a thousand flatter- 
ing things, and dismissed her with a handsome present. After 
this she was daily, and for several weeks together, invited to 
Potsdam, and the result was a yearly pension for life of two 
thousand rix dollars (about £250), 

She had now serious intentions of undertaking a journey to 
Italy, but it was put off, partly by the advice of the King, who 
declared that he did not see what further she had to learn, and 
in part through the arrival at Berlin of the celebrated singer, 
Conciliani. From him she received some finishing instructions, 
and in a short time became the rival of her master. About 
this period, also, she went through a course of thorough-bass, 
under the well-known Kirnberger. 

The following year (1773) was marked by an event which 
seriously affected her future life. A celebrated violoncello 
player, of the name of Mara, came on a professional tour to 
Berlin, He was engaged to play at the King’s concerts, and 





* There is many a prima uomo and prima donna to whom such a 
question, thus abruptly put, and practically put to the test, would prove 
not a little startling. 

+ It must be allowed that, by this remark, the king shewed himself no 
bad judge of the matter, Half the showy things of this kind, which swell 
the scores of composers, might, as far as passion and feeling are con- 
cerned, be omitted with advantage to the piece. But, after all, what are 
composers to do? Something must be sacrificed to the singer; he has 


to please the many, and that can rarely be done without what is showy ; 
public favour is held together by numerous and sometimes imperceptible 
links. 





became acquainted with Mademoiselle Schmahling, An in- 
timacy was the consequence, which soon grew into a feeling of 
a more tender nature. It was known to the King that the 
morals of the lover were not of the most irreproachable kind, 
and having the welfare of his young protegée sincerely at heart, 
he kindly cautioned her against forming such a connexion, 
But love, as all the world knows, is unfortunately blind; the 
singer saw no cause for alarm, and succeeded by the magic of 
her art in lulling to sleep the prophetic fears of her royal ad- 
viser. She became the wife of Mr. Mara, 

Some time after, the celebrated Reichardt entered into the 
king’s service. He was more famed for his knowledge of the 
state andjtheory of the art, than for his powers of original 
composition ; and his merits as an artist were tarnished by a 
degree of egotism, which gained him many enemies. Madame 
Mara wished to cure him of this weakness. If an air was 
proposed to her to sing, which did not suit her voice, or which 
she deemed unworthy of her powers, the king had given her 
permission to substitute another in its place. Reich«rdt’s 
self-love would not allow him to suppose that his productions 
were included in this permission. When, therefore, Madame 
Mara met with an air in one of his operas, upon which she 
thought herself justified in laying her veto, Reichardt per- 
sisted, and obliged her to sing it. She obeyed, but in a way 
that showed considerable address, and proved the means of 
curing the composer of his failing. The beginning of the 
air was weak and trivial. This she gave, note for note, with 
the most scrupulous exactitude, in compliance with the com- 
poser’s wish; but on coming to the cadence, she threw all her 
power into this her part of the air, and, after raising the 
public expectation to the highest pitch, suddenly returned to 
the cold and trivial motivo, at the conclusion of which she 
again launched into a closing cadence of the most brilliant 
kind. The effect of the contrast was in the highest degree 
striking, and the object of the singer was at once recognized 
by the public. Reichardt stood corrected; and from that 
moment became one of Madame Mara’s greatest friends and 
supporters. It taught him to know, that despotism is not to 
be tolerated in the field of art, and that a theorist must some- 
times condescend to be taught by a practical artist. 

The truth @ tous les ceurs bien nés que la patrie est chere,* 
was strongly felt by Madame Mara, and in 1777, she paid a 
visit with her husband to Cassel. The reception they obtained 
was in the highest degree enthusiastic. A concert was 
proposed, and so great was the demand for tickets, that no 
place, not even the theatre itself, was sufficient to contain the 
number of applicants; and a second concert was almost as 
fully attended. The effect produced by an adagio, in which 
she was accompanied by her husband, it would be impossible 
to describe, Between the acts, she was invited into the grand 
duke’s box ;_ he kissed her on the forehead, and overwhelmed 
her with praises. After this she sang in a selection of sacred 
music, given for the benefit of the charitable institutions of 
the place, in the cathedral church, which was crowded to 
excess. Of the effect produced, some idea may be formed 
from the well-known exclamation of the celebrated preacher 
Pfister, when on his death-bed: “I should die more at ease, 
could I but once again hear Madame Mara in the temple of the 
Lord my God!” 

The following year she received an invitation to London, 
where the sum of twelve thousand rix dollars (about £1,600) 





* Sce the incomparable soliloquy of Volteire’s 7'ancrede, on the senti- 
ments of which are founded the words of the celebrated recitative and 
subsequent air, “ Di tanti palpiti,” of Rossini. 
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was offered her for three evenings’ performance, together with 
two thousand rix dollars (£250) to defray her travelling ex- 
penses. This was an offer not to be slighted, but the ques- 
tion was how to obtain the permission of her illustrious patron ? 
The king’s answer to the application was laconic :—‘ Madame 
Mara may go, but Mr. Mara must stay where he is.” The 
monarch did not suppose that she would undertake the jour- 
ney without her husband, for she was much attached to him. 
But Mr. Mara was a warm votary of Plutus, and the English 
guineas were too tempting to allow him to decline the offer. It 
was, therefore, arranged that Madame Mara should under- 
take the journey in company of a female relative; but 
again the king interposed his veto. The disappointment 
was the more severe as it was unexpected, and a fever 
was the consequence, the effect of which, for a time, 
threatened to be fatal. On her recovery, she was forbid by 
her physician to sing for some time, and was ordered to the 
baths of Toplitz. On asking permission to undertake this 
journey, the answer of his majesty was, ‘‘ Freyenwalde will do 
quite as well.” Finding themselves thus treated little better 
than prisoners, their next thought was to escape from such a 
state of thraldom. Their love for the monarch was changed 
into fear, and they resolved to try to reach Vienna by the 
route of Saxony and Bohemia, whence they might make their 
way to Paris and London. ‘Their alarm at attempting this 
was great; and as was proved in the sequel, not withoct 
foundation. They had gained the Saxon frontier in safety, 
but on reaching the gates of Dresden, they found that a Prus- 
sian chargé d'affaires resided there. ‘‘ No one can conceive 
my agitation and alarm,” to use Madame Mara’s own words, 
‘¢ when in one of the first streets we entered, we encountered 
the said chargé d'affaires, who rode directly up tous. He 
had been apprised of our arrival. The chaise was instantly 
stopped. As to what took -place between him and my good 
man, and how the latter contrived to get out of the scrape, I 
was totally unconscious. I had fallen into a swoon, from 
which [ did not recover till we had reached our inn.” At 
length they gained the confines of Bohemia, and for the first 
time slept in security. 

They reached Vienna in the beginning of March, 1780. 
Strange as it may seem, the fame of so celebrated a singer 
appeared to have scarcely reached that city, or at least to have 
produced little or no impression there. The first thing she 
had to encounter was a cabal of the Italian singers, all of 
whom she found Jeagued against her in the determination to 
prevent her from having any access to royalty. But all their 
intrigues proved ineffectual. The lovely Maria Teresa,—a star 
of beauty, then, alas! on the point of setting,—had heard of 
Madame Mara’s talents; she sent for her, treated her with the 
greatest condescensior, and became her warmest patroness. 

After a stay of nearly two years in Vienna, where she was 
always received with the greatest enthusiasm, she determined 
on a journey to Paris. At parting, her illustrious patroness 
gave her a letter, written with her own hand, to her royal 
daughter, the beautiful and unfortunate Maria Antoinette, 
introducing her to her notice. 

On her arrival in Paris, she found the celebrated Todi in 
possession of the public ear, and shrunk from the splendour 
which surrounded her illustrious rival. But no sooner had 
she sung before the royal family, at Versailles, and appeared 
in public, in Paris, than her reputation was established. She 
soon rose to a level with her rival, and in a short time, was 
ranked by the cognoscenti a degree above her. At last, she 
reached the highest point of musical renown, and was honored 
with the title of Premiere chanteuse de la Reine. 











After a residence of some time at Paris, she made known to 
the queen her wish to visit Italy, and it was then that Marie 
Antoinette addressed to her that well-known and memorable 
expression: “* Do not go to Italy ; you would expose your- 
self to danger in so doing, and life is but too precious to us !” 
The prophetic tone in which this was uttered made so deep an 
impression upon our singer, that she gave up the idea, and 
shortly after accepted an engagement offered her in London, 
whither she repaired in 1784. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





BALLAD. 
(From Macfarren’s New Opera, King Charles II.) 


Sue shines before me like a star, 

By day or night, where’er I be, 
A light | fain would follow far 

O’er desert lands or trackless sea. 
The violet sheds within ber eyes 
Its tender hues and deep’ning dyes ; 
And o’er her cheek the rose of May, 
Delighted, lends her loveliest ray ! 


’Tis not her beauty, heav’nly fair, 
That steals each sense enrapt away ; 
Tis not those graces rich and rare, 
Though earth may boast none dear as they— 
Face, mien, and motion, and the tone 
Of voice, that Love himself might own, 
Upon this heart would heedless fall, 
Without the soul that shines through all! 





DEATH OF MRS. H. P. GRATTAN, 


THE VOCALIST. 


Tuts lady who, for a time, held rather a prominent rank in 
some of the principal minor theatres in the metropolis, expired 
on Sunday week last, at her residence in St. John’s-wood, after 
a short illness, in the 37th year of her age. Mrs. Grattan was 
a native of Liverpool, where her family still reside. At an 
early age, she exhibited great capability of voice, and at the 
various musical meetings, which the humble circumstances of 
her father, Mr. Mackenzie, enabled her to attend, she attracted 
much notice from her taste and style in 1834-5. Under the 
management of Mr. Glossop, who then held the Vietoria and 
Strand Theatres, Mrs. Grattan appeared at the latter place 
as Don Giovanni, in the burlesque of that name, and, though 
hardly twenty years of age, she made, in theatrical parlance, 
a hit, and gave the piece a run of many nights. Her theatrical 
preceptor was Mr. Rayner, the well-known delineator of York- 
shire characters, who retired some time since from the stage, 
and her last music-master was Mr. Clement White. The 
name of Byron was assumed for dramatic purposes, and report 
went so far as to insinuate a relationship to the late noble poet, 
Lord Byron. At Covent Garden Theatre, when Bunn suc- 
ceeded to the theatre, after Mr. Charles Kemble’s abdication 
of the managerial throne, Mrs. Grattan made her appearance 
as Apollo, in Midas, with considerable success. She afters 
wards sustained a round of operatic parts with considerable 
satisfaction to the public; and then transferred her services to 
the Lyceum, where they got up the burlesque of The Olympie 
Revels for her debdt. At the Princess’s, some years since, she 
obtained much popularity in some of the operatic burlesques 
there, and subsequently came out as Captain Macheath, Toin 
Tug, and other male characters, in which, however, she did not 
appear to great advantage ; and in 1844 she became lessee of 
the Liver Theatre, in Liverpool, which house was conducted 
with much liberality and taste for the term of her lease. This 
was her last theatrical appearance. 
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PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA AT MANCHESTER. 


(From the Manchester Courier.) 


Tne first of the series of classical concerts which Mr’ 
Charles Halle has announced for the present season, was given 
on Thursday se’nnight, in the Assembly Rooms, Mosely 
Street, and from the large attendance we may augur the 
success of the entire series. The exccutants were, Mr. Halle, 
pianoforte; Mr. Seymour, violin; and Mr. Thorley, violon- 
cello; with Herr Ronniger as vocalist. The concert opened 
with Mozart’s Quartett in G flat, in which a viola is introduced. 
Of this composition, the larghetto movement is the most 
celebrated, and was admirably sustained ; the opening allegro, 
and the allegretto at the finale being also well rendered. Herr 
Ronniger sang Schubert’s song, ‘* The Wanderer,” a charac- 
teristic composition enough, and the vocalist was received 
with considerable applause. The next piece in the programme 
was as excellent a selection as could have been made— 
Beethoven's Grand Sonata in A flat, performed by Mr. Halle 
The ‘Marcia funebre” was an astonishing effort, and was 
most enthusiastically received. The second part comprised 
Beethoven’s trio in D (Op. 70), two German songs by Herr 
Ronniger, and Chopen’s grand scherzo in B flat minor. Mr. 
Halle’s achievements on his instrument were all that the great 
composer, Beethoven, could have wished, had he been present, 
and the closing scherzo was truly grand. He was most ably 
seconded by the other artists he selected for the difficult task 
of taking a part with him. 

On Tuesday, the 20th, and Thursday, the 22nd inst., two 
grand musical performances are to be given in the Free 
‘Trade Hall. The principals at these concerts are announced 
to be :—Miss Catherine Hayes, of the Royal Italian Opera; 
Miss Poole, Herr Damcke, of the Royal Italian Opera, Berlin ; 
Mr. Benson, Signor Burdini, and Mr, H. Phillips. The band 
and chorus are to consist of 200 performers. Miss Hayes, 
who, from childhood, gave indications of her passion for music, 
is a singer of considerable merit, as our readers are, no doubt, 
aware; Mr. Benson, who, on the occasion of these concerts, 
will make his first appearance in Manchester, has a sweet 
tenor voice. During these two grand concerts, the organ in 
the Free Trade Hall, will be greatly increased in volume. 
The song of the ‘ Bell,” which is announced for the second 
concert, is from the celebrated poem of Schiller, and is one 
of the finest productions of modern times. A thalie. also 
announced, has never been heard in Manchester—it produced 
a great effect at the recent musical festival at Birmingham. 
Indeed, the programmes set forth are highly attractive, and 
we are assured that no pains nor expense will be spared, in 
order to the production of every thing at these concerts, in 
the best possible manner. 

Amid a multiplicity of other and pressing engagements, we 
have had little opportunity for visiting the Theatre Royal. 
Miss Laura Addison has been playing a round of characters 
there, and her engagement extends over next week. We saw 
a portion of her Lady Macbeth, and a portion of her repre- 
sentation of Pauline, the heroine in the Lady of Lyons ; with 
the one we were dissatisfied, in the other we saw marks of 
freshness and of originality that were pleasing. We hope to 
be able to witness an entire performance. We should think 
the company must be impatiently expecting Christmas week, 
and with it larger audiences. 

















LOLA MONTES, 


Tue Assemblée Nationale has published the following :—“ It 
was at Barcelona, not at Tortosa, where the scene between 
Lola Montes and her husband took place, which was men- 
tioned yesterday. The following is g letter addressed to us 
from a correspondent at Barcelona, dated the 18th :—The too- 
celebrated Lola Montes is at present in this city, and placed 
in a very critical position, Madame Heald adds to the interest 
of it by the manner in which she relates her late adventures, 
It appears that since her separation from the King of Bavaria 
she has received from him an allowance of 50,000f. a year, 
and a letter every three or four days. She affirms that the 
King has never been anything more than a benefactor, a real 
father! Nothing can be more romantic than the manner in 
which she relates the circumstances attendant on her marriage 
with Mr. Heald. She was living a retired life in London, 
receiving very few visitors, and taking an airing almost every 
evening in the parks. One day Mr. X—— spcke to her of 
Mr. Heald, who had followed her every day and threw towards 
her the most amorous glances. She replied that she had not 
remarked him ; she had merely observed that he had always 
a very pretty dog in his carriage. On the following day the 
very pretty dog was at the residence of the fair Lola, and then 
—but you know the rest. Some weeks after Lola Montes, after 
having refused the most magnificent offers, accepted the hand of 
Mr. Heald, a diamond ring worth £540, and a life-annuity of 
25,000f. in reversion to her children. In contracting this 
marriage, Lola Montes broke definitively with the King of 
Bavaria, and relinquished the pension of 50,000f., which she 
received from him. You know the history of the charge of 
bigamy which came to disturb the first joys of his union. 
You are aware of the journeys which the amorous couple took 
while the proceedings were going on. It appears that it was 
during their late residence at Boulogne that their first domestic 
disputes took place, and that Mr. Heald, tired of the burden 
imposed upon him, resolved to leave his wife. However that 
may be, they left Bouiogne together for Marseilles, and thence 
proceeded to Barcelona, where they arrived on the 7th inst, 
I saw Mr. Heald on the day of his arrival. He is a tall young 
man, thin and fair; he looks very weak. Five days since Mr. 
Heald called on the English Consul, and said to him, ‘I am 
come to ask your advice. I have some friends here, who 
recommend me to abandon my wife; what ought I to do? I 
am afraid of being assassinated or poisoned. At Perpignan 
she stabbed me.’ (He then showed a waistcoat stained with 
blood.) The Consul replied, ‘I am astonished that, after the 
attack you speak of, you had not laid a complaint before the 
police at Perpignan, and that you have since lived with her on 
such intimate terms. But if you wish to abandon your wife 
I have no advice to give you.” He offered, however, to viser 
his passport for any direction which he might think proper to 
take. On the same day the parties had the quarrel which I 
mentioned yesterday, but the stab of the poniard appears to 
have been an invention of the person who related it. The 
scene was confined to reproaches and insults. On the following 
day (the 18th) Mr, Heald sent his passport to the English Con- 
sul, begging him to give him a new one, and at half-past four he 
had disappeared. To-day Lola Montes received an anonymous 
letter in English, beginning with these words—‘ Use dis- 
cretion, or you are lost.’ Jt informed her that her husband 
still Joved her, and that if she would go to join him she was 
sure to bring him round to her. Lola was on the point of 
leaving, and had even taken a place in the mail, when it oc- 
curred to her that it was perhaps only a trap laid for her, and 
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that when they had got her into France a demand might be 
made for her extradition. Many people blame Mr. Heald. 
But why should he now be blamed? His fault was long since 
committed. Others pity the lovely Lola. They little know 
the age we live in. The celebrity of the lady is a fortune for 
her, and we relate these vicissitudes without applying to them 
the sacred name of misfortune, and without feeling any uneasi- 
ness as to her future fate.” 

The Assemblée Nationale gives another letter from its cor- 
respondent at Barcelona, respecting Lola Montez. It is dated 
the 20th, and is as follows :—‘‘ My previsions are realised ; 
the husband of Lola Montes, forty-eight hours after his de- 
parture, wrote to her from Mataro, impioring pardon. He 
besought her to allow him to return to her feet. He ter- 
minated his epistle thus:—‘ If you have ever to complain of 
me, show me this letter, and it will be your talisman.’ Mrs. 
Heald set out next day by the railway, and some hours after 
brought back Mr. Heald. According to what he states, he 
declares that others persuaded him to depart, but scarcely had 
he been separated from his wife when he desired to return ; 
three times he attempted to escape on the road, but too good 
a watch was kept over him. At last, when he arrived at 
Mataro, he refused to go any further, and then wrote her the 
letter alluded to above. When returned to his wife, he com- 
plained to her of all those who had persuaded him to break 
his chain. Mrs. Heald is in the greatest anger; her eyes 
dart fire; and if ever she meets with those who wanted to 
separate her husband from her, I do not know what may 
happen. It is said that she is about to publish a statement 
of her late adventures.” 





REVIEW. 
“ Marche Funébre,” for the Pianoforte; composed by F. Cuorin.— 
‘WeEssEL and Co. 

Tuts March, which was performed by the Members of the 
Conservatoire de Paris,.in the Church of La Madeleine, is 
extracted from Chopin’s first Grand Sonato, op. 35, and is 
therefore well-known and admired by Professors; but as it 
may not be so with the public in general, Messrs. Wessel and 
Co. have published it separately, and have thus rendered it 
available for teaching, or for those persons who do not choose 
to purchase the complete Sonata, merely because they admire 
this particular movement. The Marche Funebre has acquired 
additional interest from the circumstances of its having been 
chosen as the funeral-march on the occasion of the obsequies 
of its composer.* We recommend it to our readers as being 
an excellent specimen of the peculiar style of its author. It 
has an elegant and appropriate title-page, and is altogether 
well got up by Messrs Wessel and Co., the publishers, 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE OPERA OF “CHARLES THE SECOND.” 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Mr. Epitor,—Mr. Macfarren’s opera of Charles the Second being 
now fully established in public favour, I trust you will allow me, 
through the medium of your impartial and widely-circulated journal, 
to correct an error which has appeared in many of your contem- 
poraries of the public press, namely, “ that this ts the first time the 
comedy of ‘ Charles the Second’ has been put in a lyric form.” As 
far back as Mr. Bunn’s management of Covent Garden Theatre I 
had completed an opera on the same subject, the libretto by F. 
Wyman, Esq., with a view to its production at that house, when it 
was prematurely closed. This fact is well known to many distin- 





* See Musical World of November 10th, 1849. 








guished members of the musical profession, among whom I may men- 
tion Mr. Lovell Phillips, Mr. T. Severn, Mr.C. Severn, Mr. T. Millar 
of Bath), Dr. Elvey (of Windsor), Mr. Bridgewater, Mr. Knowles, 
r. Smith (of Eton), and many others. No one cau havea higher 
appreciation of Mr. Macefarren’s talent than myself, or more sincerely 
congratulate him on the success of his work ; but justice to myself, 
however unable I may be to compete with a universal and justly- 
acknowledged reputation, compels me to state my intention of 
submitting my opera of Charles the Second to public opinion on 
the first opportunity favourable to its production. My object, 
therefore, in this communication is simply to avoid the imputation 
of appropriating the same plot and characters after their production 
by another. Lam, &ce., 
Artillery Barracks, Canterbury, Nov. 8. J. R. Turron. 


MACFARREN’S NEW OPERA. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


S1r,-—It has sometimes happened that Mr. A. Macfarren and 
myself have differed on theoretical grounds ; but as a composer | 
have always esteemed him. If I have not sufficiently done so, it 
has been because his works have wanted that elevated character 
which attracts the sympathies of the staunch upholder of the great 
masters. Mr. Mactarren has now won my warmest admiration ; his 
beautiful opera, Charles IL, is the best English opera (with the 
exception of the overture,) ever written, A musician may hear it 
many times and derive from it increasing pleasure. There are no 
vulgarisms, no noisy effects, and with the exception of Miss 
L. Pyne’s (she is a sweet singer and an engaging actress,) last 
cadenza, which is trying to the voice, there are no needless vocal 
displays, although there is abundant scope to show the skill of the 
vocalists. ‘The opinion of the Press is unanimous in its praise of 
this opera ; my expression of it, therelore, ean be of little weight in 
this country ; but as the Germans do not credit a// they read in our 
newspapers (especially in matters of art,) I have taken the liberty, 
on this account, to give my public opinion of this opera, being 
known in that country, and my word being credited ; for they know, 
and so do the readers of the Musical World, that I am fearless and 
conscientious, and affix my name to all I write. 

Frencu Frowers, 

3, Keppel Street, Russell Square. 

Erratum.—For the Rev. Dr. Wesley, read (in my last letter,) 
the Rev. W. S. H. Braham. 

N.B.—Why does not Mr. Harrison make the muscles of his 
splendid chest vibrate ? 


ROBERT BURNS’ “ FAIR ELIZA.” 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


S1r,—I heartily thank you for the punishment | have received 
from your hands, for my supposed trespass on the sacred ground of 
the Scottish bard, 1 should not think of troubling you with these 
lines, were it not that the song which you criticised is the first 
production which has appeared under my real name; but this 
being the case, and the charge against me of so serious a nature, 
you will, perhaps, allow me to say a few words in extenuation, 
The justice of your remarks I do not deny; but what I am about to 
state will, | hope, show that the offence against Burns was com- 
mitted without my knowledge. From the whole character of my 
composition, you will perceive that it was not intended for a Scot- 
tish song. 1 had written the melody to a German ballad, by 
Heinse (“ Sag’ mir doch warum so finster”), and given it to a friend 
of mine. Sometime ago this friend came to me, stating that he 
had found an English song admirably suited to the music, and 
begging of me, as a particular favour, to publish this adaptation to 
my music. I looked at the words, and found, that with the excep- 
tion of the third verse, the English song, as well in regard to 
external form as internal feeling, was in exact accordance with the 
original German one; and, adding a third verse, I sent the whole 
to my publishers (Messrs Cox and Co.). Now I must confess, to 
my shame, that I have read only a few of Burns’ poems, and that 
the one adapted to my music was amongst those 1 had not seen. 
I did not expect that such alterations as you pointed out had been 
made, or I should at once have set my face against it. My offence, 
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therefore, consisted in my ignorance ; and however painful the 
alternative may be to me, I will rather make this confession than 
beur the stigma of having corrupted a single word of the immortal 


bard. I hope, dear Sir, that you and other admirers of Burns will 
accept this explanation, and remain yours respecttully, 
A. H. Weurnan, 
Bristol, November 5th, 1849. 





MUSICAL ENIGMA, 


I Am composed of 17 letters. 

My 6, 12, 16, 2, 7, and my 6, 12, 1, 5, 7, 13, performed this season in 
my 6, 12, , 13, 8, 2, £3, 13, 28, 7. 

My 17, 7, 16, 2, 12, and my 7, I, 14, 7, 16, 8, 15, are pianists. 

My 8, 13, 2, 8, 9 is the best, and my 13, 2, 8, 9, is the worst imper- 
sonation of my 8, 7, 16, 6, 12. 

My 16, 13, 2, 4, 12, 11, and my 7, 16, 12, 10,7, 16, 4, 7, by my 6, 15, 
8, 9, 13, 12, 15, 7, 11, 8, was lately performed at my 14, 2, 16, 6, 4, 8, 3, 
ai, 22, 6. 

My 9,7, 8. 8 12, 9, 15, 13, 13, 12, 17, 7, and my 7, 10, 15, 13, 13, 7, 
also my 14,12, 16,14, 4, 15, 16, 17, are operas by my 16, 7,1, 5, 2,8, 4. 

My 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 17, is a charming my 1, 4, 8, 17, 15, 16. 

My 16, 7, 14, 15, 16, 10, 13, 15, 9, 2, 12, 14, 13, 15 was performed 
this year in 13, 7, 8, 9, 7, 8. 

My 6, 7, 16, 2, 12, 8, 4, and my 17, 12, 1€, 9, 7, 8, 4, are 11, 15, 8, 

16, 5. 

7, My 12, 8, 9, 12, 8, 10, 15, my 5, 7, 8, 12, 10, 12, and my 10, 12, 16, 

, 10, 15, 13, 13, 12, are amongst the compositions of my whole, who 
is my 17, 15, 16, 6, 12, 8, 12° 16, 10, 2, 5, 10, of highest merit and uni- 
versal celebrity. Br . 








SOLUTIONS TO ENIGMAS IN NO. 43, 
1. 

Costa is an excellent timeist, and is much admired in the orchestra. 
Loder was a celebrated leader, as was also Mori. Thomas Adams and 
Attwood were celebrated organists. Madame Mara was the first singer 
in her day, and Maria Hawes and Shaw are celebrated alto singers of the 
present day. Hall and Cramer are celebrated pianists. The death of 
Strauus (meaning Strauss, | suppose) is much regretted. Wullah and 
Stammers are actively engaged in promoting music. Hummel and Ries 
were celebrated musicians and performers on the pianoforte. Moralt 
was a celebrated orchestra player. Mori used to play on the amati. 
Triad and choru (I suppose this should be chord) are synenymous in 
harmony. The concertos of Corelli and Rode are fine practice. Handel 
composed Esther, Ewer, Wessel, and Erard are closely connected with 
the musical profession. The whole is troubling your head at the present 
moment. W. E. E. 

at, 

Lopgr and Wallace are English opera composers, Carte is a first- 
rate flautist. Turle is an organist. Tallis was a church composer. 
Mario and Herne are tenor singers. Strauss and Musard are dance 
writers. Oltelli (should be Oteliv), Lucia di Lammermoor, and Semira 
mide are celebrated operas. Rodwell is a ballad composer. Costa and 
Schirra are conductors. Lucas and Mori are instrumental performers. 
Whitworth is a bass singer. Cramer and Halle are pianists. The 
whole is closely connected with the Musical World. AN AMATEUR. 


- ——— a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Me. Acsert Smitu has been preparing, at Cairo, an entertain- 
ment of an entirely novel character, to be called Zhe Overland 
Mail, which will be presented to the London world in the course 
of the ensuing season. 

Tur Misses Corr.—These young ladies, who made so favour- 
able a sensation at the last Wednesday Concert, were, we under- 
stand, a short time ago, pupils of the Koyal Academy of Music. 

Axsont.—Our Paris correspondent informs us that we were 
wrong in stating that Alboni made her débit at the Italiens. She 
first appeared in Paris, at the Academie Royale de Musique (now 
Thédtre de la Nation), in a series of four concerts, with the most 
brilliant success. his led to the overtures by M. Vatel, and the 
subsequent appearance of Alboni at the Italian Theatre. 

Paivare Tuearnicacs ar Winpsor Castie.—His Royal High, 
ness Prince Albert honoured Mr. Charles Kean with an interview 
at Osborne, on ‘Thursday se’nnigh , relative to the private theatricals 
to take place at Windsor Castle next Christmas by command of 
Her Majesty. 








Leeps.—Mr. Russell, the popular vocalist, is abcut to pay his 
farewell visit to Leeds. He will appear at the Music-Hall, on 
Monday the 19th, and Wednesday the Ist inst. He has hitherto 
had a large share of public patronage in Leeds, which will probably 
be augmented on his farewell appearance. 

Tue Porr Moore.—It is stated that Tot Moore, “the poet of 
all circles and the idol of his own,” like Southey and Swift before 
their deaths, has lost the light of that intellect which has so long 
charmed the world. “ Tis a sad darkness all.”-—- Wigan Times. 

Dexsy.—The Theatre Royal was crammed on Monday week, 
when Mr. Russell gave his Vocal Entertainment. It is a singular 
fact that, notwithstanding this celebrated vocalist has visited our 
town so frequently, there is always the same er a by 
our townsfolk as on his first appearance amongst us. Many of the 
old, as well as several new and clever compositions, were intro- 
duced by Mr. Russell, commanding alike the admiration and 
enthusiasm of the delighted auditory.—Derby Paper. 

Witrsuine.—The Distin’s Concert, which took place in our 
Assembly Room, on Monday evening last, was attended by most 
of the respectable families of the town and neighbourhood—the 
room, indeed, was crowded, and every one appeared delighted. The 
great musical talent of the Messrs. Distin is so well known and 
appreciated, that it is scarcely necessary to make any allusion to it. 
We will merely observe that their “Fantasia on airs, as sung by 
Jenny Lind,” was listened to with breathless attention, and almost 
electrified the company, The solo on the trumpet by Mr. Distin 
elicited an enthusiastic encore ; and the echo hunting duet pro- 
duced a thrilling effect.—'The songs allotted to Miss O’Connor were 
remarkably well sung, and the part she took in some glees with the 
Messrs. Distin evinced that she has considerable skill. Mr. John 
Willy accompanied with great precision, and also performed a solo 
on the piano-forte.—Devizes and Wiltshire Gazette. — , 

Fanny Kemste is creating a great furore in America, with her 
reading of Hamlet, Othello, and The Tempest. The hall which 
was taken for the occasion was so crowded to excess, that a great 
number of persons were unable to obtain admission. Fanny 
Kemble has sent a letter to her husband (Mr. Butler), saying she 
fully recognizes to the last moment his lawful claims onher as awife, 
and she has sent him a cheque for 20,000 dollars, being the 
earnings of her readings of Shakspere, which he declined to receive, 
and returned it to her. Itis said she resisted the application for a 
divorce, made by her husband, no further than a sense of duty, 
and an opportunity of presenting to the world the merits of her 
case and character as a wife, required; and when this was 
accomplished she withdrew further opposition. 

Tue Two Cuannines.—The brother of the celebrated Chan- 
ning was a physician at Boston, United States of America. It 
happened one night, that a person rapped at the door, and the 
doctor made his appearance. ‘Are you the great Doctor 
Channing ?” asked the stranger, “1 am Doctor Channing,” was 
the reply. “ Ay! but are you the Doctor Channing that preaches ? 
‘No, sir, no: 1am the Doctor Channing that practices.” 

Hvpprrsrietp.—A_ young female vocalist, meg ? 15 years old, 
made a triumphant debut at a concert in this town last week. The 
quality and compass of her voice are said to be astonishing. 

Liverroot.—Mr. Ellis Roberts, who has recently had the honour 
of being appointed harpist to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, accom- 
panied by Miss Vaughan, gave his popular illustrations of the 
“ Music of Wales,” at the Concert Hall, on Saturday evening. Mr. 
Henry Russell's entertainments took place on Monday and Tuesday. 
—Liverpool Mail, Nov. 10. i 

Tur Music or Watrs.—The last of these attractive evenings 
took place on Friday, at the Albert Rooms, betore a crowded 
audience. Mr, Roberts, as usual, performed wonders on the Welsh 
Harp ; there was, however, one drawback on the evening’s amuse- 
ment, Miss Vaughan, through a severe cold, was unable to sing the 
music assigned to her, and Mr. Millar, of Bath, who happened to 
be in the room, with his accustomed gallantry, volunteered at two 
minutes’ notice, to sing in her stead,—and though the music was 
quite new to him, he accomplished the kind task to the entire 
satisfaction of the audience, receiving great applause ; he was 
encored in several of the songs. 

Aw Ancient Papyrus, on which part of the Zliadis written, has 
been found in the hand of a mummy, at Monfalout, in Egypt. 
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Macrarren’s New Orera.—(From the Sunday Times.)— 
The favourable opiuion we gave, on the night of its production, 
of Mr. Macfarren’s new opera of Charles II., has been fully ratified 
by the unequivocal success it has achieved, and the undivided 
commendation it has received from the professional visitors who 
have witnessed its performance. On each succeeding representa- 
tion the irregularity of the chorus and orchestra, so perceptible on 
the first night, has been gradually smoothed down, and the effect 
of the nicely-constructed music considerably improved thereby. It 
is not too much to say that this work may challenge a comparison 
with the best comic operas that have been seen on the stage since 
Mozart gave his unrivalled compositions to the world. We occa- 
sionally perceive the spirit of the great German composer breathing 
through his sweet melodies—in the beautiful cavatina in the second 
act—‘‘Canst thou deem my heart is changing ?” so exquisitely 
sung by Miss Pyne; in the trio between the King, Julian, and 
Fanny, which follows ; and in the finale to the second act. It 
would, however, be unjust to the genius of Mr. Macfarren to assert 
that he has done more than take Mozart as his model in the 
structure of some portions of his music, as an architect might select 
particular styles for certain parts of a building; his aim has 
evidently been to give character and purpose to his work, and 
possessing a vast command over all the resources of his art, he has 
employed them with taste, certainty, and a thorough knowledge of 
the requirements of a dramatic work. His object has been to 
construct a complete comic opera, not to concoct a heterogeneous 
series of songs, duets, and concerted pieces, without any relation 
to the subject they are intended to illustrate ; and, while we admire 
the variety of his style—now sparkling in the elegant melodies of 
Mozart, now marching in the grander harmonies of Mendelssohn, 
again moving in the graceful measures of Cherubino,—treading in 
the antique paces of our old English composers, or roystering 
in the popular heartiness of the sea songs of Dib«din’s period—we 
must acknowledge that each of these styles has been introduced 
with the utmost felicity, and managed with the completest musical 
and dramatic propriety. Indeed, from the commencement to the 
close, the composer seems to have wrought with the inflexible 
determination of illustrating every sentiment and emotion of the 
opera by music that should be at once suggestive and descriptive. 
carefully avoiding the fault into which composers too commouly 
fall, of sacrificing these important considerations for the sake of 
mere prettiness, or of making a display of ponderous erudition. 
The entire work, from the overture, a composition full of richness 
and variety, to the brilliant jina/e with which the opera concludes, 
is remarkable for power of invention and development. ‘The 
outline is clear, and the details wrought out with graphic excellence ; 
the music, as it should be in a comic opera, is gay, simple, and 
melodious, with bold and picturesque effects introduced with 
——e propriety. ‘The number of vocal pieces nightly encored is 
the best proof of the generally popular character of the music. 
Amongst those that we feel confident will become favourites in the 
concert-room, are the charming romance, “ A poor simple maiden 
am I,” sung by Miss Pyne with exquisite expression and sweetness ; 
the duet, ‘‘ Oh! blest are young hearts,” one of the gems of the 
opera, sung by Miss Pyne and Madame Macfarren ; the delicious 
air, ‘she shines before me like a star,” by Madame Macfarren ; and 
the beautiful madrigal, ** Maidens, would ye ’scape undoing?” ‘The 
song, “ My heart to thee flies home,” is one of those eau-de-sucre 
ballads, composed to suit Mr. Harrison’s style of vocalisation, 
wholly beneath Mr. Macfarren’s genius ; it may, probably, attain 
some popularity amongst little pianoforte warblers. Captain Copp’s 
sea ditty, * Nan of Battersea,” sung by Mr. Weiss, with good effect, 
is likely to catch the British publ 4 the ear, though we do not 
confess to any great partiality to its too obviously imitative style 
of Dibdin’s nautical ballads. 

Lonrp Rossr’s Tetescore.—Dr. Robinson, at a recent meetin 
in Birmingham of the “Society for the Advancement of Science, 
gave a rapid sketch of the steps by which Lord Rosse was led to the 
construction of his instruments, the difficulties he met with in pro- 
ducing large specule of that most intractable and yet beautiful 
material speculum metal ; which, while it is as hard as steel, is yet 


brittle that a slight blow would shiver it to atoms, and so sensitive | P®* 


to changes of temperature, that the effusion of a little warm water 
over its surface, not too warm to be disagreeable to the touch, 





would crack it in every direction. He then gave a sketch of the 
contrivances by which the leading difficulties were overcome. When 
describing the mould used, with its metallic bottom of packed hoop 
iron, he stated that the plan proposed by Mr. Potter, and now 
claimed in no measured terms as originating the entire improve- 
ments, had been tried and found utterly unfit for producing the 
proper surface. Dr. Robinson then gave a sketch of the process 
of grinding and polishing, and of the adjustments and mechanical 
suspension of the instruments ; and he stated that a deviation of 
the speculum from the parabolic form at its outside cireumference, 
which should amount to the 1-100,000th part of an inch, would 
render it optically imperfect, and that a deviation from the proper 
focal length of any part of the amount of the 1-1,100,000th part of 
an inch could be detected. He also stated that Sirius, when seen in 
it through the light, was utterly insupportable to the unprotected 
eye, so that a person might as well attempt to look at it directly as 
at the concentrated light of the charcoal points produced by the 
action of Mr. Gasiot’s battery ; and the attempt made on one or 
two occasions by him was followed for several hours by a spot of 
light, varying from intense red to blue, being constantly before his 
eye ; yet when properly viewed, it was a beautiful sharp bead of 
intense light. 

Suakspeare IN YANKEE Lanp.—An artist, at Stratiord-upon- 
Avon, has lately shipped five hundred casks of the head of Shak- 
speare, taken from the monumental bust. This novel shipment 
was consigned to an eminent firm at New York. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Youna Composrr.—The- great work of Fetis is regarded as the best 
and most comprehensive of its kind.—Lor harmony and counterpoint, 
Dr. Alfred Day’s treatise; and for instrumentation, the essay of 
Berlioz may be consulted with advantage. In respect of composition, 
we know of no work that teaches that art intelligibly,—the names of 
Albretschberger, Cherubini, and Gottfried Weber, however, are at- 
tached to treatises on the subject, and these curry weight with them.— 
In answer to the last query, certainly not. 


L. C.—The soprano voice is higher than the alto, and the alto is the 
same as the contralto. 


Erratum.—In Mr. Frost’s Advertisement, “ Thalbergarian Exercises,” 
5th line from bottom, for ‘ habits” read “ PuriLs.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DISTIN’S CONCERTS. 
MR. DISTIN AND SONS 


Will Perform on the SAX HORNS, in TOTNESS, November 20th; 
PLYMOUTH, 22nd and 23rd; WELLS, 27th; SALISBURY, 29th; 
WINCHESTER, 80th; LONDON BEAUMONT INSTITUTION, 
Dec. 4th; EXETER HALL, Sth. 

Voca.tst :—Miss O'Connor, 
Drawings and prices of Sax Horns, Cornets, &c., sent by post free from 

Henry Distin’s Music Warehouse, 31, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, 

London. 








CHOPIN. 
MARCHE FUNEBRE, 


For the Pianoforte.—Price 2s. 

Performed at the Church of La Madeleine, Paris, at the Obsequies of the 
Composer, by the Members of the Conservatoire de Paris, 
ComposeED BY 
FREDERIC CHOPIN. 

WESSEL and Co., 229, Regent Street, Publishers of the 
Complete Pianoforte Works of F. CHOPIN. 





§|DENTAL SURGERY —BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 


Mr. GAVIN, Dentist, begs to announce that he has REMOVED to 
33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, where he continues to per- 
form every operation connected with the teeth, upon those successful principles 
and moderate charges which have ensured him so much patronage. By his 
uliar and scientific method he perfectly and harmlessly fixes artificial teeth 
in the mouth; the extraction of roots, or any painful operation whatever, is 
rendered perfectly unnecessary. A single tooth, from 5s. A complete set, £5. 
Old pieces of teeth remodelled, and made to fit with security and comfort. 
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M. JOULE j 
ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. : 


LAST WEEK BUT TWO. 










THE “ROW POLKA” EVERY NIGHT.—Madlle. JETTY TREFFZ EVERY NIGHT, 








M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce, that the Theatre being Let at Christmas, for English Dramatic Performances, the ensuing week is most 
positively the LAst WeEK BUT Two of his Concerts ‘The New Comic Polka, “ The Row Polka,” being nightly received with the greatest applause, will 
be repeated Every Evening during the week. Madlle. JELTY TREFFZ, who is exclusively engaged at M. JuLLIEN’s Concerts, will also sing on each 
evening, and repeat her German and English Ballads, which have been honored with such distinguished approbation, 


PROGRAMME FOR MONDAY, NOVEMBER 19rtn, 


Will include Beethoven’s Symphony in C Minor (Ist time this Season)—a Solo on the Cornet-a-Piston, “ Solitude,” by Herr Kania, (by desire)—the 
Welsh Quadrille—the New Comic and Descriptive Polka, “The Row Polka”—a New Song, “ My Bright Savoy”—the Grand Romance from Robert le ia 
Diable, “ Robert toi que j'aime’ —* The Lament of the Exile’—and the German Lied, “Trab, Trab, Trab,” will be sung by Madlle. JETTY TREFFZ— 5 oy 


with, for the Last Time but Two, the Second Grand Selection from Le Prophéte, &c., &c. 





















BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. 
On TUESDAY NEXT, November 20th, the whole of the Music, of the First Part of the Concert, will be selected frcm the works of BEETHOVEN, and 
embrace some of the principal pieces performed at the celebrated BEETHOVEN FEST IVA Ly at Cologne. 














The Concerts will Commence at Eight, and terminate before Eleven. 
PLacrs and Private Boxes may be secured at the Box-office of the Theatre, and at the principal Libraries and Booksellers. 











Mr. and Mrs. W. H. WEISS THALBERGARIAN EXERCISES, 


Beg to acquaint their Friends and the Public that they have REMOVED 
from Mornington Place, to | OR; THE PIANIST’S DESIDERATA. 
45, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET. A New Edition —Price 3s. 6d. 4 
| CONSISTING OF 100 EXERCISES ON A NOVEL PLAN 4 


TO THE MUSICAL PROFESSION: | WITH A PLATE, 






























| Shewing the exact position in which the hands should be held, by which F 
A LUCRATIVE PROVINCIAL PRACTICE rapidity of execution may be obtained in a comparative short time ; the in- E 
TO BE SOLD. creasing celebrity of which has earned for them the above emphatic appellation, F 

Messrs. Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Street; R. ADDISON and Co., 






Apply by letter, (pre-paid,) to “ B. Z.,” Care of Mr. C, MitcHELL, Red 210, Regent Street; LEE and CoxnEap, 48, Albemarle Street; Coventry 
Lion Court, Fleet Street, London. No Lady need apply. and Co., 71, Dean Street, Soho; MeTZLER and Co., 27, Great Marlborough 
Street; and Purpay, 45, High Holborn. 

a*« Decidedly the most useful Exercises ever published, to produce equal 

















JUST OUT. 
ag strengthin all the fingers ; ingeniously contrived so as to give the same amount 
— pe -ccansings ~e a ee Dees. of work to the third and fourth fingers, with the thumbs, as to the others, and, as 
1 H E H OME CI RCLE a'consequence, to render all alike flexible and independent ; eminently calculated 
to correct and remove all bad habits, and to ensure a graceful position of the 





T H A N K S G IVI N G N U M B E R e | hands. They will be found a valuable — to all Teachers, and the 
9 | progress of their pupils greatly facilitates by their use. 

.B.—Those Frofessors and Teachers who may not yet have seen the 

work, may still have one copy sent as a specimen, post free, by enclosing 

eighteen postage stamps to kK, Frost, Musical Repository, 78, High Street, 


Oxford. 





Supplemental, and printed only on the oecasion of the NATIONAL THANKS- 
GIVING oF TuuRspay, Nov. 15, 1849, for the Cessation of a NATIONAL 


CALAMITY, 
This Number contains, in addition to an appropriate Introduction, 


THE SPIRIT OF ALL THE SERMONS BONNETS. PARISIAN MILLINERY 


OF THE 
MOST EMINENT PREACHERS TO CASH PURCHASERS 
Wishing to avoid the charges of Private Milliners, compare the following 


On the Day of Thanksgiving. 
Also, an Original Prices :—Rich Genoa Sik Vatoos Bonnets, (all colours,) Cap, &c., conmpion, 
! | One Guinea Each; Rich French Satin, or Glacé Silk, (all coiours,) 12s. 9d. 
HYMN OF PS ALMODY! to 16s. 9d.; Mourning, Satin, or Ducape pt trimmed with Patent Crape, 


| 
ERCSETING £5 S08 PORERY | 10s. 6d. to 13s. 6d.: Widows’ Bonnets, with Double Crape Veil, 13s. 6d. to 






















All the Scriptural Texts of the Day's Selections, 17s. 6d.; Fine White Sewn Chips, for Brides, 10s. 6d. each; Dunstable whole 
Straws, the new shape, 2s. 11d, to 3s. 1ld. More fashionable or more be- 


With an ADDRESS on the MORAL INFLUENCE of FAMILY coming bonnets cannot be procured at any price, and the Largest Stock in 











a LITERATURE. London to select from. Country Milliners supplied with Pattern Bonnets 
London: Published at the Orrice, 60}, St, MARTIN’s LANE, and to be Monthly, for Cash only, at Cranbourn House, 39, Cranbourn Street, Leicester 
had of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. Square. Proprietors, E. WOOKEY and Co. 











Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘Nassau Steam Press,” by WILLIAM SPENcER JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all commusientions for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To be had of 
G. Parkess, Dean Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers’.—Saturday, November 17th, 1849. 
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